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Unse.tievers have often been the means made use of by the 
nouveaux venus, on the arena of science, for the attaining of reputa- 
tion. Thousands, who would forever have dwelt in merited obscu- 
rity, have been enabled by a fortunate attack on the unbeliever, to 
procure forthemselves a reputation— sometimes ephemeral, but often 
lasting. Like the famous Walter Tyrrell whose reputation rests only 
upon having by accident, destroyed the life of a king, these sciolists 
in literature and strugglers for eminence in the Temple of Fame, 
owe their elevation often to the mark at which their writings have 
been directed. 

Though we are firmly convinced, by a diligent and careful in- 
vestigation of the holy record, that every portion of the creation as 
presented by the cosmogony of Moses, is in perfect accordance 
with the powers of Deity—and are fully satisfied of, and firmly 
believe in its truth, yet we are as strongly inclined to believe that 
no subtlety of reasoning, nor beautifully formed, and ingenious 
theories, could make the Scriptures accord with the notions of 
geologists—much less could we be induced to add our faith, to the 
futile and trifling arguments advanced in some of the pieces— 
whose titles we have set at the head of this article. Indeed from 
all we have been enabled to gather—and from the many pieces we 
have read of a similar character, the only result is to show to the 
world an almost inconceivable ignorance of the original Hebrew— 
to fix upon their authors a woful want of science—and to settle 
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upon the minds of all who read with thought, the conviction that 
they are the only individuals concerned who can justly lay claim to 
being unbelievers. 

A cursory perusal of a few pages of the Essay on Geology and 

Revelation, induced us to recur to the title page, to see whether the 
Rev. gentleman had embraced the whole treatise, in inverted 
commas, Or whether Dr. Buckland’s name had been placed at its 
head. We looked in vain and generously supposed that the soi- 
disant author in his abstraction, carried away by the profundity of 
the subject, had forgotten the marks of quotations, or that in his 
anxiety for the diffusion of the important information, contained in 
the Essay, had humbly prefixed his own name in preference to the 
doctor’s. No doubt satisfied that the name of the almost professor 
of Gettysburg college, would carry with it more weight than the 
names of all the geologists in Christendom. We pardon the omis- 
sion, and think the commission fally justified by the purity of the 
motives. 
_ A late author has well observed that ‘There is a body of men, 
insignificant in number, and with some exceptions, in talent, who 
impatient of the labour of continuous research, or perhaps unfitted 
for its exercise, have sought to storm the temple of science and 
possess themselves of its treasures. The membets of this brother- 
hood are, generally speaking, imperfectly acquainted with the facts 
and laws by which modern physical science is upheld. They feel 
the force neither of mathematical nor physical reasoning, and re- 
garding the noblest doctrines of science as founded only on specu- 
lation, they are ambitious of the honor of placing them on a surer 
and more extended basis. Those who are thus blind to the force 
of physical truth, are not likely to discover the errors which their 
own minds create and cherish. Embarrassed by no difficulties the 
stream of their speculation flows on without eddies or currents; 
such a class of speculators have no position in the lists of science, 
and they deserve none.’ 

In order to verify to the reader the hint that we threw out, that 
fhe only unbelievers were these authors, we wil] compare their 
views with those of M. Comte an avowed atheist, in his late work 
on Positive Philosophy. M.Comte, one of the greatest of modern 
philosophers, finding it impossible to make the cosmogony of 
Moses, as he understood it, agree with the exact sciences, rejects 
the Bible altogether and says, ‘‘To minds unacquainted with the 
study of the heavenly bodies, though often otherwise well informed 
on other branches of natural philosophy, astronomy has still the 
reputation of being a science eminently religious, as if the famous 
verse Geeli enarrant gloriam Dei (the heavens declare the glory of 
God) had preserved all its force. It is however certain as I have 
proved, that all real science stands in radical and necessary Oppo- 
sition to all theology; and this character is more strongly indicated 
in astronomy than in any other: precisely because astronomy is, so 
to speak, more a science than any other, according to the com- 
parisons already made. No science has given such terrible blows 
to the doctrine of final causes, generally regarded by the moderns 
as the indispensable basis of all religious systems, though it is in 
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reality but the consequence of them. The knowledge of the 
motion of the earth ought alone to destroy the first real founda- 
tion of this doctrine—the idea of a universe subordinate to the 
earth, and consequently to man, as I shall more particularly show 
in treating of thismotion. But, independent of this, the exact ex- 
ploration of our solar system cannot fail to put an end essentially 
to that blind and boundless admiration, which the general order of 
nature inspires, by showing in the distinctest manner and under a 
great number of different aspects, that the elements of this system 
were certainly not arranged in the most advantageous manner, and 
that science allows us to conceive easily a better arrangement.” 

These are the views of M. Comte, an avowed atheist, rejecting 
final causes. These Scriptural geologists on the other hand, 
equally determined to go hand in hand with science, to défend 
geology and the suppositious theories of philosophers, at the ex- 
pense of revelation, more bold and sacrilegious than even M. 
Comte, lay their ruthless hands upon the Bible, and impiously 
place in the mouth of Moses, ideas never intended or expressed, — 
profanely twist the Bible to suit their own views, and to hold them- 
selves up to the world at once for profound Hebraists and most 
erudite and liberal geologists. 

To enter more directly upon the examination of the Essay upon 
Geology and Revelation, one of the minor articles referred to in 
the heading of this article, we quote from the Rev. Mr. Morris’s re- 
marks, the following passage, that he may have the full benefit of 
all his astonishing humility. 

*** According to the Mosaic chronology, man was placed on the 
earth at about that time, (6000 years ago) but is it said that his 
habitation was then originally created? Ir says NO SUCH THING. 
{tis presumptuous in the unbeliever to maintain it, for his asser- 
tion is unsupported by proof, and therefore his conclusion is wrong. 
The Mosaic phrase “In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth” does not specify any particular time, but expresses an in- 
definite period,” &c. &c. 

Now if the most trifling essay writer (even upon Geology and 
Revelation) were to commence a work with asentence of the same 
nature, as the first in the Bible, relating in the first half, an occur- 
rence supposed (according to Mr. Morris,) to have taken place 
‘‘millions of millions” of years ago—and then, without any notice 
of the transition, and at the same time connecting the two parts 
by acopulative conjunction, relate occurrences that had transpired 
but twenty-five hundred years before, we should look upon the 
writer as an ignorant tyro, who was unacquainted with the merest 
elements of Janguage, and who was wholly incapable of express- 
ing his views in an intelligible manner. Wheat presumption then 
must it be in any individual to attempt to fix this character, this 
ignorance, this want of common sense, upon the most remarkable 
man that has ever existed upon the face of the globe, upon that man 
who has given laws and religion to the whole world; who conduct- 


* The curious reader will find the original of this, in almost the same 
phraseology in Dr. Buckland’s Geology, page 25. 
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ed his nation through almost interminable deserts; who was the in- 
telligent instrument in the hands of Deity for performing the most 
surprising miracles; upon that man who alone knew God face to 
face? And shall any creature of God’s hand dare presumptuously 
to raise his head, and fix the indelible stigma of ‘‘darkness and 
ignorance” upon the inspired penman of God’s own selection? 

Passing over this unnecessary presumption, we would humbly 
suggest that it appears to us, that the errors of all the writers upon 
this subject seem to commence with a too slight examination of the 
Bible itself. 

But let us to the law and the testimony. 

1. The first word which occurs in the Bible APY" N75 is one that 
has afforded the easiest opportunity for those desirous of forcing 
the sacred writings into an agreement with their supposed discove- 
ries in science, to show their slight examination of the original, and 
to impose upon the unthinking a specious example of ingenious 
perversion. All the writers upon this subject italicise or print in 
small capitals the translation, ‘‘In the beginning,’’ whenever used 
and with great rejoicing, call your attention to this pliable sentence, 
asif they had discovered in it the powerful “elixir vite” which 
was to sustain their drooping religion. Mr. M. says, ‘‘the Mosaic 
phrase, in the beginning God created, &c., does not specify any 
particular time, but expresses an indefinite period, a distant, unde- 
fined time,” &c. Again. ‘Moses does not say that on the first 
day the heaven and earth were created, but ‘‘in the beginning,” and 
therefore,” &&c. Prof. Buckland (who has the honor of agreeing 
in this respect with Mr. Morris) says ‘‘In my inaugural lecture 
published, &c. I have stated my opinion in favour of the hypothe- 
sis which supposes the word ‘‘beginning’” as applied by Moses, &c. 
to express an undefined period of time.” And again. ‘“Itis no 
where affirmed that God created the heaven and earth in the first 
day, but in the beginning.” Such are the views of many, who 
have written upon this subject, and we must be permitted to say, 
without due reflection. We propose then to say a word or two 
upon this potent charm FUYN 3. It is necessary for us to re- 
mark in the first place, thatin Hebrew there is this peculiarity with 
regard to cardinal numerals, viz: that from 3 to 10 they are masculine 
with a feminine termination, and vice vers&. So that we have 


eey** three fem. 7 pop hem ny, three masc. for the Cardinal, whilst we 


have 92990 Lemmons 3d, m. pprs=ays third fem. For the number 
one, we have cardinal IX one. m. MN one fem.—the ordinal 
of which is Pw first m., and MJWNI& PWN first fem. 
So that by the regular formation of the ordinal numbers we have 
the word F\)tYN% signifying necessarily ‘‘first,’”? and SVYUN VW 
‘tat first.” 

We next intend to show that wherever this word F°t!’N“% is used, 
throughout the Bible, it never signifies ‘‘ In the beginning,” meaning 
an indefinite, undefined, illimitable period, asthese gentlemen would 
have us believe—but is always employed to signify the first of a 
regular series of events, following each other in the order of time. 
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Gen. xlix. 3 v.— JIN PYWNRVWNIMND MAN “Thou art my 


might and the first of my strength.”—Assuredly Jacob did not mean 
(as it would signify if translated according to these gentlemen, 
‘‘ Beginning of my strength’’)—that Reuben was born at an indef- 
inite period, endless ages before—but that he was the first of his 
children—the first creation of a regular series of creations (if the 
word creation may be here applied for the sake of explanation:)— 

Exodus xxiii. 19. JAD TS M55 MwWN7 The first of the 
fost fruits of the land—Also Exodus xxxiv. 26—here properly trans- 
lated in King James’s Bible, “first.”’ 

Lev. xxiii. 10. asp PvwN The frst fruits of your harvest. 


Num. xv. 20 21. H]|SAO VW Mw The first of your dough. 
Deut. xviii. 4. ape TVwWNS First fruit also of thy corn. 


1 Sam. ii. 29. m3 SD PPYN IH From the first of all the 


offerings. (English Bible chiefest )—also, xv. 21. 
E. H. 


Nehem. x. 37, 38. SPADIIN PYLWN% First fruits of our dough. 


Job xl. 19. SN STI PPYWNR I NUT &c., He, the chief of the 
ways of God. 

Psalm lIxxviil. 51. The chief or first of their strength. 

Psalm cxi. 10. AIF ANY MOSM FY which is properly 
translated by‘ the first or chief wisdom is the fear of the Lord,”’ and 
which has been completely reversed by the translators who have it, 
‘« The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom’’—and though the 
translaters have translated it incorrectly, yet, ‘‘beginning,” by no 
means signifies an illimitable time, but the first part of wisdom. 

Prov. iii. Y. From the first of all thy increase. Amos vi. 6: 

‘‘Anoint thyself with the chief ointment.”’ 

We have given almost every passage, we believe, in which this 
word is used—and it must be evident to every one, that there are 
but two passages in which it could, by possibility, be translated 
‘¢ Beginning,” and then not to signify endless millions of ages—in- 
finite—illimitable periods—but used in the common English accept- 
ation of the word—the first part of any thing. We have, moreover, 
shown that this word, in accordance with the genius of the Hebrew 
language is an ordinal numeral signifying “‘first.”” So that we think 
an impartial mind must conclude from the original signification 
of the word in Hebrew, and its continued application through- 
out the Bible, that [PUN is not that mysterious ‘‘beginning”’ 
which falls so powerfully upon the ears of those professors—but 
simply ‘‘First’’—showing that there were several things created 
on “the first day’ —and that of those things, ‘‘First God created 
the Shamayim,” Wc. 

Before leaving this portion of our subject, we would observe that 


the Hebrew word for “‘beginning’’ 1s invariably JOM from the 


root SSpy:—and would refer to several passages in which this 
word is employed, and where it is properly translated in King 


James’s Bible. ‘‘Beginning”—Vide—Gen iv. 26—x. 8—xill. d— 
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xli. 21. (It occurs eleven times in Genesis, and is always translated 
‘Poginaing. Be 
H. 

Num. wal ii. 12. 

2. The Essayist next says ‘“‘The first verse of Genesis; must 
be understood as referring to the creation of the universe,—and a 
critical examination of the Hebrew word translated “heaven,” 
would show that it includes every thing that seems to be above us, 
and ‘‘the earth”’ is particularly mentioned because it was the theatre 
of the operations subsequently described.’’ 

Hear also Dr. Buckland, page 27. ‘The first verse of Genesis, 
therefore seems explicitly to assert the creation of the universe ; ‘‘the 
heavens,” including the Sidereal Systems, ‘‘and the earth’ more es- 
pecially specifying our own planet as the subsequent scene of the 
operations of the six days about to be deséribed.’’* 

Rejecting the explanations which Moses himself gives of the 
words employed, in the first verse, they universally blunder into a 
labyrinth of error, and it is only by continued blundering, that they 
are enabled to strike, by accident, upon some path that will lead 
them from its dark and deceptive windings. Every writer that we 
have read, takes for granted, that the word ‘‘shamayim” being 
translated ‘‘ heavens,’ signifies the solar system, the heavenly 
bodies, or, as Buckland says, the sidereal system. ‘‘First God 
createdthe shamayim and (aretz or) earth.,, Now let us inquire 
what is intended by the word ‘‘shamayim.” We do not intend 
to enter very minutely upon the examination of all the words con- 
nected with this subject—we shall have occasion to examine 
critically every portion when we give our view and translation of 
the first two chapters, ina subsequent essay. We are told on the 
second day, ‘‘And God said let there be rakiang, (an expanse—a 
spreading out—a space,) from the root, rakang ; (to extend—to ex- 
pand—to spread out)—in the midst of the waters, and let there be 
a division between the waters and the waters’—(original, ‘‘ to the 
waters’?)—and God made this expanse (vulgarly translated firma- 
ment,) and he divided between the waters which were beneath the 
expanse, and the waters which were raised in the expanse, and it 
was so, and God called this (rakiang)—(expanse, space or firma- 
ment) shamayim,” and this is precisely the meaning of the shamayim 
in which are placed the sun, moon, and stars.—Consequently the 
two words shamayim and rakiang are (thus far) synonymous, and 
signify nothing more than the space in which the heavenly bodies 
are suspended. 

To a mind unaccustomed to investigations of this nature, the 
creation of space, may appear somewhat curious and abnormal, but 
Moses merely intended to show the recipient for the works of the 
Deity, and then proceeds to inform us of those bodies which were 
designed to occupy a portion of this recipient. The difficulty that 
arises here, is the creation of a mere negative—the absence of 
matter. 





*A plagiarism so direct as the above, almost copying verbaéim et literatim, 
the words of Buckland, hardly deserves to be noticed. 
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It is, however, as easily and readily understood as the creation of 
darkness, (the mere negative or absence of light) as mentioned in 


Isaiah xlv: 7. Jen NWN5) WN WY rendered by ‘I formed light 


and create darkness”—or the creation of evil in the same verse. 
To prove clearly that this distinction between the heavenly bodies 
and the shamayim is well founded, and that Moses has been per- 
fectly consistent, and has continually preserved this destinction, we 
will quote a number of passages pointing out the absurdities and 
contradictions that would arise from translating it—‘ sidereal sys- 
tem”’ or ‘‘ heavenly bodies.” 

In the same chapter, after relating the creation of the sun, moon, 
and stars, he adds, and ‘‘ God placed them in rakiang hashamayim 
(in the receptacle—in space)—showing at once that the bodies 
themselves are totally different from the shamayim or space. We 
Shall notice hereafter the proper distinction between rakiang and 
shamayim, and why they are both here employed. As the Rev. Dr. 
Buckland, Professor Pusey of Oxford, and Mr. Chalmers have 
kindly informed us of the opinions of some of the fathers upon this 
point, we shall take the liberty of giving the views of fathers 
equally venerable, and certainly as well versed in Hebrew lore as 
even St. Jerome himself. 

At the outset we must notice that shamayim is not a plural noun 
—but in the dual number, and signifies but two, and no more—and 
here again we would suggest that perhaps the gentlemen, with 
Prof. Pusey at their head, would do well to remember that when- 
ever the chirick is short, i. e., whenever it is under the yod of the 
plural termination [)’.and especially when preceded by a pathach 
the noun is dual, and signifies but #oo, as “3 a hand, E51? two 
hands, &c., so that by no possibility could the word mean more 
than two of the heavenly bodies. 

Yarchi and Maimonides affirm, after the talmud chagiga and the 
commentary Bereshith Raba, that shamayim is an abbreviation for 
wN & O'% Eysh and Mayim—fire and water,—the quiescent 
Aleph being lost after the guttural Hay. 

A question arises here which it is strange should never have oc- 
curred to these learned bibliographers. Moses, in describing the 
works of creation, gives a particular account of every thing created, 
even the veriest shrub, and yet passes over in silence according to 
their interpretation, the creation of the waters. Indeed he speaks 
of them in the second verse, it would appear without any previous 
notice, and it would be truly astonishing, were there not some foun- 
dation for the signification just quoted for shamayim, (viz:) that it sig- 
nifies eysh—fire and mayim (the two waters)—and thus also we are 
enabled to understand why the noun is dual—and why Moses, the 
most particular and consistent of all historians, makes mention of the 
mayim or waters, in the second verse, having already noticed their 
creation in the very first line being included in the DU Shamay- 
im. We likewise see that Moses intended to convey the idea when 
he used both words in the expression Berakiang Hashamayim, that 
the great luminaries were to act from the Rakiang (or general 
spaee) through the Shamayim (or atmospheric space) upon the 
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earth. Or in other words, that rakiang is the general term for 
space, and shamayim, a specific term applied to the atmosphere 
and its space ; and that when it is said to be composed of fire and 
water, we intend that they are the natural results of the atmosphere 
—that without it there could be no clouds—no dew—no light—no 
combustion, &c. &&c.—hence no irrigation—no animal Iife. But 
more of this anon in a future essay.* 

Gen. ii. 1. ‘‘ Thus the heavens and the earth were finished and 
all their host,’”? E4ND¥ understood by every body to signify the uni- 
verse, or ‘‘ heavenly bodies”—consequently shamayim cannot in- 
clude the universe. 


Gen. ii. 19, E]pw 7 yy 59 IN) ‘And the Lord formed every 


bird of the shamayim,” which would of course signify, according 
to the learned Prof.’s interpretation, the birds that descend from 
heaven, from Jupiter or Saturn—but the translators, appointed by 
King James to translate the Bible, and whose version we now follow, 
seeing the evident nonsense of rendering shamayim by ‘‘ the side- 
real system’’ were forced to translate it air—and the verse runs, 
And the Lord God formed—every fowl] of the Air. 

Prov. xxx. 19.D°23W'9 WIT JIT The way of an eagle in 
the shamayim, which also they have seen fit to render, in the air ; 
and properly so, for the translators were too well acquainted with 
the habits of birds, to suppose that the eagle in his erratic course 
would ever feel inclined to wend his way up to the great Orion, and 
they were compelled to limit his flight at least to the atmos- 
phere, (it being a well known fact in ornithology, that the Condor, 
the bird of strongest flight, can ascend no higher than about 16,000 
feet above the level of the sea,) and hence to translate the word 
beshamayim by ‘in the air.’’ 

Gen. viii. 2. DSDWT 1D oem x95) “And the rain from 
the shamayim was restrained.’”—Surely these gentlemen will not 
pretend to tell us that rain falls down from the dog-star. 

Gen. xxvii. 28. Hv SMe And therefore God gave thee of 
the dew of the shamayim (here translated heaven.) Surely the 
gentlemen will not mean to insinuate that the dew falls from the 
‘* Little Bear.’’ Indeed we are here struck with the peculiar igno- 
rance, and result of that ignorance in the translators and their 
present followers—for instead of permitting Moses to express him- 
self properly and in strict accordance with all our present philo- 
sophic notions of the formation of dew, they have unwittingly 
forced him to say that which he could not have intended. Moses 
meant the dew of the atmosphere, from which and which alone we 
now know the dew, to be formed. 


Deut. i. 10. sb mos 9559)55 As the stars of the Sham- 
ayim, for multitude,’’ evidently distinguishing the stars from the 
shamayim, and showing that the stars are in the shamayim.t 





* The inquisitive reader may find something on this point in Buxtorf’s 
Lexicon, under the word Dt’. 

t Though we have promised to point out more particularly the nice 
distinction between rakiang and shamayim, yet we would remark that to 
us, as Moses has written, they are the same. 
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Joshua x. 13. p94wr OVA vw; The sun stood still in the 


midst of the shamayim.* 

Psalm xxxiii.6. ONDY OD YD MID WY Ow ANA IDID 
By the word of the Lord were the shamayim made, and all the host 
of them by the breath of his mouth. 

Isaiah xiii. 10. ‘‘ For the stars of the shamayim and the constel- 
lations thereof shall not give their light. ‘The sun shall be darkened 
in his going forth, and the moon shall not cause her light to shine.” 
Here the sun, moon and stars are mentioned as separate and dis- 
tinct from the shamayim.} 





* We would here remark the distinction we make between rakiang 
and shamayim. Rakiang is general space, ad infinitum, and shamayim is 
that portion of space with its contents, the atmosphere, supposed by phi- 
losophers to extend forty-five miles from the earth, and called shamayim 
from its peculiarity, (viz:) WN fireand ()°%) water, without it neither 
would exist. Should we therefore be asked whether we mean to assert 
that the sun and the stars are placed in the atmosphere? viz: within the 
reach of forty-five miles, we should surely answer in the negative. But 
Moses described to us, according to appearances, as it appears to us, and 
strictly philosophical, for without an atmosphere, these luminaries might 
shine forever, yet we should not perceive them; thev are visible to us only 
through the medium of the atmosphere. Hence we translate the 17th 
verse of the first chapter of Genesis—And God placed them (the lumin- 
aries) in the rakiang (through the medium) of the shamayim, to cause the 
light to shine upon the earth. 

We would suggest here to the curious reader to notice the 9th verse of 
the first chapter of Genesis: And God said, they shall collect the waters 
Dswm AMPs trom under the shamayim, unto one place, and the dry 
land shall appear, &c. Now, if shamaywn could by possibility signify 
sidereal system, what was the necessity for the Deity to have said from 
under the shamayim? Was there any fear that they (viz: the waters) 
would collect above the heavenly bodies, (viz: above the slars,) some 
billions of miles from the earth? For we should suppose that Moses used 
Words suitable to the Deity, or the very words that God uttered. But if 
shamayim be the atmosphere, then we easily perceive the necessity of the 
phrase, the waters being included and existing in the shamayim, were 
chaotically intermixed, all through the shamayim, either in an incipient 
gaseous, vapoury, or watery state; hence by the order of the Deity, they 
were to be collected, and come under the guidance and direction of the 
shamayin, that the shamayim might press on them, be a guard, that they 
should not escape in evaporation, and hence the term, under the shamayim, 
was necessary and proper—that they might always be kept under by the 
shamayim, and be located and collected together in one place, so that the 
dry land might appear.—We then find that God called the dry land 
aretz, and to this condensation or gathering together he called seas. 

We will briefly notice that when we give the rendering of King James’s 
Bible, it is not that we approve of that translation; far from it, but it not 
being our present purpose to give a new translation of the Bible, and as 
we have no better to refer our readers to, we use if as the most convenient 
and best vehicle to make ourselves intelligible to those readers who mav 
not understand the original. j 

tin Dr. Buckland’s Geology, page 27, there is a note by Professor 
Pusey, to the following effect : ‘‘ The Hebrew plural word shamaim, Gen. 
1. 1., translated heaven, means, etymologically, the higher regions, all that 
seems above the earth,” &c. &c. &c.—E. B. Pusey. 

Hebrew must have become somewhat scarce in England, otherwise the 
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Passages innumerable might be brought forward to show, that 
from one end of the sacred Scriptures to the other, the distinction 
between the shamayim and the heavenly bodies has been most care- 
fully preserved—but we are persuaded that a sufficient uumber has 
been presented to show conclusively that Moses has said that ‘‘First, 
God created the place, the expanse, the atmosphere in which he 
was about to place the creatures of his hand—that having created 
the ‘‘ locus in quo,’”’ he proceeds methodically to inform us that the 
earth was created first of all the heavenly bodies, &c. &c. We 
think that this is settled beyond the possibility of doubt—and would 
now ask what becomes of all the wonderful discoveries of these 
essayists. ‘They disappear like the mist before the sun—the sub- 
stratum of their would-be metaphysical subtleties being taken away, 
the whole fabric of delusion crumbles into an amorphous mass of 
unintelligible jargon. What shall we now think of the bold and 
apparently learned style in which we are told, ‘‘ The first verse of 
Genesis must therefore be understood as referring to the creation of 
the universe, and a critical examination of the Hebrew word trans- 
lated ‘‘ heaven” would show that it includes every thing that seems 
to be above us, as Mr. Morris had the goodness to inform us. 

od. Having disposed of the heavens, we are next treated by the 
essayist in a magisterial strain with an important philological de- 
cision. ‘* The original word for made,”’ says the Rev'd Pastor, ‘‘is 
not the same with that translated created, in the first verse. It never 
means to create de novo—to originate, &c.—but to fit a thing to 
another, to appoint, to constitute.’ Here our author prefers to fol- 
low Bush on Genesis, as cited by Comstock, page 283, who says, 
‘* The original word for made is not the same with that rendered 
create. The latter term signifies to re-form or renovate, while the 
former more often implies constituted, appointed, or set apart.’’ 
The gentleman has forgotten, however, that the word for made is 
here ¢{})*) third pers. sing., fut. in kal from (TU/}P he made, with a 
conversive vauf, whereas the word to »ppoint, to constitute is “}}?9 
from which “}}/} (an appointed time)a season, isderived. But it it 
be true that it means to appoint, to constitute, &c., then man also 


Regius Professor of Oxford would not have written so much at random, 
policy would bave required caution, for fear of detection, and from all we 
have been able to gather from his Notes to Buckland’s Geology, we are in- 
clined to think (as is the case with some great Hebrew scholars on this 
side the Atlantic) that Hebrew is not his forte. 

Professor Pusey says ‘‘’The Hebrew plural word (with due deference to 
the Professor, the word is dual) shamaim means ne sesame ree’ &c. 
We should like to know what the Professor means by etymologically ? For 
we are curious to know the etymology! and should owe him many obli- 
gations for it!—He surely cannot mean to resort to the pitiful and petty 
method of taking off the f'—Ey’ being left, put a ) between the two 
letters, and then look for [5 \v’ posuit—he put—there is no sense in that 
derivation, at any rate it cannot signify as the Professor would have it: 
“The higher regions—all that seems above the earth—God above—God on- 
high—God in heaven, &c. &c. Indeed this truly is ad captandum vulgus ; 
and if he should derive it from, simply, Dt tbs, tllic, &c. there, yonder, 
still we would ask whence the notions of higher regions, &c. &c. But 
we are treading holy ground, the gentleman is a Regius Professor ! 
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was appointed, constituted, or patched about this time—for Moses 
says (using the same word in a different person) E\}IN MWY) we 
will make man, (English translation, ‘‘ Let us make man,”) 1. e. ac- 
cording to Mr. Morris, ‘‘appoint man to his present offices;”’ though 
he is very anxious, in another portion of his incomparable produc- 
tion, to bring the united testimony of geologists with regard to the 
length of time that man has been upon this earth, to substantiate 
the Scriptures. Do they require such flimsy support? According 
to his theory, man also was created at that indefinite period, the 
‘‘beginning,’’ and was appointed to his present offices on the sixth 
day. 

How consistent and conclusive are the speculations of incipient 
philosophers. Mr. Morris here differs somewhat from his author- 
ity on other points, (the Regius Professor of Oxford,) and as we said 
above, follows Bush. Prof. Pusey, more humble in his pretensions, 
tells us that ‘‘he is not aware of any language in which there is a 
word signifying, necessarily, created out of nothing.” Prof. P., 
however, thinks that the distinction between the words N53 and 
Piw’y is that the former NJ can only be used with reference to 
God, and is a much stronger term than rTery which may be ap- 
plied toman. Wethink that both these gentlemen differing among 
themselves, widely differ from the true meaning of the words. 
This word "5 concerning which there has been more contention 
in the philological world, and which has given rise perhaps to a 
greater number of theories and speculations than almost any other 
word in the Holy Text, occurs, with its variations, about sixty times 
in the Bible—and there is no passage, in which this word, under 
any form appears, where it would be possible to show that it ever 
signifies ‘creation out of nothing.” Indeed so far from this being 
the signification of the word, there are numerous instances in 
which it would be impossible, by any stretch of imagination, or in 
accordance with any rules of philology, to render it thus. Before 
proceeding to bring forward passages which must be conclusive in 
showing that N53 by no means necessarily signifies ‘‘ create out 
of nothing,” (as the learned Mr. Morris would infer), we beg 
leave to notice the signification of that passage in which both N"3 
and ft}? occur together. 

Moses, as if in anticipation of the construction now about to 
be put upon him, and if possible to prevent it, makes use, in sum- 
ming up the history of the creation, of both words in the same 
verse and with the same signification. Gen.ii. 4. 


TT Mwy DvD ANIA yANM o'owA Htdin wbx 


pan. These are the generations of the heavens and the earth, 
when they were created, (NS) in the day that the Lord God made 
(7Tz*}’) the earth andthe heavens. Thus we perceive that Moses 
thought that with the Deity to make and create were one and the 
same, and that with equal propriety either word might be used, 
without intending a difference of meaning. 


Gen. ii. 33. miery ain aN N75 NWN rendered in King James’s 
Bible, by ‘‘ which God created and made,” and supposed by Prof. 
Stuart of Andover, to signify which ‘‘God created by making.” 
We would humbly inquire whether there is any possible significa- 
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tion to be attached to this translation of the original. Does the 
Professor suppose that the great God created or formed this world 
as a potter forms or shapes his clay by making it according to a 
particular model? Is not making and creating synonymous with 
the Deity, and why then this unnecessary tautology; on what new 
notion of philology dees the Prof. of Andover give this gerundive 
force to the infinitive form of the verb. 

We apprehend, therefore, that the true and logical interpretation 
of this passage (borne out by the peculiar construction of the words,* 
is) ‘* Which God had created, to do, to be active, to make’? —teaching 
to philosophers in this simple sentence, that infinite variety of 
motion which characterizes this boundless universe—showing dis- 
tinctly that motion, activity was to be a never ending attribute of 
that matter which God had created—and that all that hereafter 
Should occur or appear new, in the ever changing forms, and 
countless modifications which present themselves to our observa- 
tion, are the effects, not of creation, but of pro-creation. 

Truly there is no passage in this wonderful book (the offspring 
of inspiration) which does not bear upon its face the evident marks 





“wy is, in the infinitive, from the root, P}t{*3? he made, or 
he did a verb defective, in 4S changing the fPinto FA} in the infinitive, 
so strictly translating the word, signifies to make, to do, to be active, 
to operate. Now if the sense imported as given in the English translation 
of the Bible, which God had created and made, it ought to have been 
rT}? ) ‘am bm beh N35 “WN or more hebdraically idiomatical 
roy rwyy NID VWN. There can, therefore, be no doubt that 
the true translation is, Which God had created to do, to work, to be active ; 
teaching us that God having once created matter, he gave it impulse, va tu, 
go thou, so that whatever new phenomena there may appear on the the- 
atre of this uuiverse, they are no more than effects of the original creation 
of matter and motion, and only pro-creative. 

We will for a few minutes examine the pretensions of Professor M. 
Stuart’s erudite translation, “which God had created by making.” Although 
we are aware that some grammarians assert, that by the aid of one, or more, 


of these four letters, (5, b, 5; 3, prefixed to the infinitive, the gerund is 


expressed, yet when bey is prefixed itcan never signify in making, e. g. we 
may render Tp 55° from visiting TWD. when or while visiting IPD 
in or by visiting, yet Vp p= simply signifies fo visit, and not lo visiling, 
much less by visiting, and should we grant.ail the Professor wishes, it 
ought to have been PYYWPA and not Mey, which either signifies to 
do, or according to him, to be doing, to be active, to be making. 

We will quote a few passayes of similar construction, where the infinitive 
is put at theend of the sentence, and invariably signifies to do, to make. 
Gen. xi, 6. FW PD DOM Mt) And this they have begun ¢éo do. Ibid, 
mw ys 33? MU’N which they have imagined fo do. Gen. xviii. 19. 
To do justice and judgment. Exod, xxxvi. 5. The Lord commanded to 
make. Deut. vi. 3. Observe to do, §&c. §c. Indeed a true philological 
critic should always bear in mind the peculiar strength, intrinsic meaning, 
and nice distinction of the original; for there is a force in the original, that 
can seldom be rendered, and there are some passages, and some words in 
all languages that can never be satistactorily translated into another, so as 
to make both idiom and sense (and yet give the force of the original) in 
the translation. 
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of divine origin. We never reflect for any length of time upon 
any passage of the Five Books of Moses, even the most unimport- 
ant in its bearing, but we are enabled to perceive its perfect con- 
sistency with every other portion of the pentateuch—and to ac- 
knowledge its curious accordance with the latest discoveries, that 
the mind of man has been permitted to make. We want no 
stronger weapon in our hand to defend this book against the un- 
hallowed attacks of unbelievers, than a thorough and critical 
knowledge of the original language. We would earnestly and 
sinccrely recommend its continued study to the essayists on geol- 
ogy and revelation. But to return to our subject. We would 


refer to Joshua xvii, 15. Y NI ct > AN 7D) and 1S, JAN 


which passages have both been rendered by™ I, ‘and cut down 


* Some writers, in whose train follows Professor M. Stuart, have learn- 
edly informed us that whenever the word Nj Is in the conjugation 
of pingel, it signifies “ to cut down”’—hbecause, forsooth, it is found in that 
conjugation, in the sentences so translated in King James’s Bible. We 
challenge Dr. M. Stuart, to show us another passage in which it could be 
so rendered. 

Professor Stuart of Andover has followed, at second hand, Buxtorf, who 
says under the root N"\5j when in pingel it signifies lo cut down, and quotes 
the two passages in Joshua. Buxtorf has also two more passages, (viz :) 
Ezekiel xxi. 19, and xxiii. 47. ‘The translators, however, of King James’s 
Bible, who were better acquainted with the subject, render the first pas- 
save in Ezekiel by choose and the second dtspatch. 

‘The Professor asserts magisterially that whenever N"\9j occurs in pingel, 
it always signifies to cut down. Now it so happens that this word in 
Joshua is the only one, that can by any possibility or stretch of imagination 
be thus rendered—and the reason why in Joshua it is pointed in pingel, is 
simply this: pingel is a conjugation, which signifies to act with diligence, 
with intensity. Let us, therefore, examine the subject matter. 

The children of Joseph came up to Joshua boasting, asking him, “ why 
hast thou given me but one lot and ore portion, to inherit, seeing I am 
35 Gy a people of multitude—a numerous people.” Joshua retorting, 
answered them rather ironically, FAN 37 OY EQN If thou be a great 
people, or a people of multitude, go into the forest, fer so "\3%9 signifies and 
form, shape, or choose thee a country in the land, &c. &c. In other words, 
act with diligence and industry, there is plenty of forest—form it into hab- 
itations—not a word about culling. We can not better convince our 
readers than by quoting a passage irectly in point. 

Deut. xix. 5. “ As whena nis roeth into the forest 3 with his 


neighbour to hew wood =5*ZY 3? syHP7D here the word for to hew is SHn 


and his hand feteheth a stroke with the axe lo cut down the tree, &c. 


yyn ra here for to cut down, is used the proper word {95 we might 


cite numerous other passages, but we hope this will suffice. 

That bara cannot be that peculiarly strong word which necessarily sig- 
nifies to produce out of nothing, we will quote a few additional passages : 
Ex. xxxiv. 10, Translated inthe English Bible by done. Num. xvi. 30, 
make. Ps. |Ixxxix. 47, made. Isaiah lvii. 19, I created the fruit of the 
lips, viz: speech, &c. . 

In truth the word bara has four meanings, viz: create, form, shape, 
choose, but it is no stronger when used by the Deity than a number of 
other words—hence, at the creation of man and animals, the words Pyty 
made, "\Y¥* formed, NR" created, are used promiscuously to signify bring- 


ing into existence. ea, yw, Netee“T,, mp.  wost, all when used as a 
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for thyself,”—2, ‘‘ thou shalt cut it down’’—the true meaning, how- 
ever, is “‘ to form or shape for yourself a country,’’ and not to cut 
down the wood; the Hebrew word employed for cut, in the sense 
of ‘cut down,” is always [5 and to hew is Jt) the use of the 
word, however, in either sense, is not to create, shape, form, cut 
down, from nothing. 

Ps. Ixxxix. 12. ES] 5N55 TAN 7°) pos The north end the 
south thou hast created them. Quere? What is the creation of 
a mathematical point? Does it not mean, Thou hast formed, shaped ? 
Isaiah, Ixv. 8. ‘* J create Jerusalem,” certainly no one will pretend 
to tell us that Jerusalem was a creation de novo, that it was formed 
in heaven from nothing, and cast into the midst of Palestine; 
does it not signify ‘‘J form,” ‘I build up Jerusalem?” We think 
it must be evident that N53 does not mean, necessarily, a creation 
from nothing,—de novo—and we repeat that it would be difficult to 
show that it ever has that signification. So much for Mr. M.’s crit- 
ical examination of N"3, and now for Prof. Pusey, who asserts 
“that N° 9 is indeed so far stronger than UU that N39 ‘‘created 
can only be used with reference to God, whereas JU}? may be 
applied to man.” 

We find that there are literary pretenders, and those in high 
places, on both sides of the Atlantic. We have often been accused 
with being smatterers in literature, and though it may be allowed 
that we are *‘ generally read,’’ yet we are frequently told that very 
few amongst us are well read, and that still a smaller number can 
lay claim to being profound in any one branch. All these accusa- 
tions, we are willing to grant, are not without some foundation, 
but we are gratified to be able to add, that many of our compeers 
reside on the other side of the Atlantic, and that the old world neur- 
ishes in its bosom, and feeds upon its own substance, as zsreat 
Charlatans in literature as the new. An “ipse dixit,”’ so boldly 
pronounced as that of Prof. Pusey, rests upon nothing more than 
an ignorance of Ezekiel—to which we next refer for the significa- 
tion of N75. 

Ezek. xxi. 19. (orig. 24) NID WY JIT VND NID 7 
(here the word has been very properly translated in the English 
version, choose,) ‘‘ Choose thou a place, choose it at the head, &c. 
Here we find the word N53 applied expressly to man—and again 


Xxill. 47. Maw PIN N75) Here again we find the word 


N75 (translated dispatch) applied to a company of men. 
We think, then, that we may be permitted to differ from the 





command to produce something that has not existed before, and in a verba! 
form, are words of creation, and we can show passages where they are 
thus promiscuously used. And although there isa fine distinction between 
these words, yet it is only obvious to the Hebraist, but to one not so 
acquainted with the language, or rather superficially so, it is difficult 
to elucidate it. ‘This grows out of the peculiarity of the language itself 
—for in Hebrew most nouns are derived from verbs, or in other words, 
verbs become nouns, with some alterations or additions ; hence, in crea- 
tion, the substance to be produced, would naturally have its prototype verb, 
as NV NLIWH) let germinate grass, or (grass grass) yw be stan He 
they stall creep, creeping thing, &c. &c, 
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learned authority of the Gettysburgh Professor, Morris, when we 
have shown that N53 by no means implies, necessarily, ‘‘creation 
from nothing,” and likewise from the authority of the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Oxford, when he asserts that N™3 is only applied toGod, 
having shown two passages at least in which it is equally certain 
that it is applied to man. 

While upon this point, and as we have quoted and replied to his 
philology, we will say a word ortwo to Prof. Pusey, upon the reason 
advanced by him for believing that the acts of creation to which 
Moses particularly referred, commenced with the third verse. The 
Professor grounds his belief on the fact that this and the subse- 
quent verses are introduced with, ‘‘and God said,’? &c., whilst 
the first verse commences, ‘‘God created,” &c. 

The prof ssor, it seems, is inclined to think that it is necessary 
for the Deity to express his will, his wish, before the creation can 
take place. ‘‘ And God said,” &c. says he, seeming to imply that 
the creation of the first day began, when these words “are first 
used.’ We have before heard of, and iistened to futile reasons and 
attempts at warding off a truth that was unpalatable by any of the 
most trifling means, but we think we may safely say, we never did 
listen to any arguments that brought conviction to the mind upon 
abstruse points with more certainty than these most logical views of 
the professor. Every time, says he, that an author makes use of a 
new mode of expression, or changes his form of description, he in- 
tends to point outa new epoch, and that at the short interval of millions 
ofyears!! But, perhapsthe Regius Professor thinks that it would 
have been better to have begun the account of the cosmogony, by 
dashing, as Horace recommends to the epic poet, into the very midst 
of the tale: 


Most epic poets plunge “in medias res,”? 
Horace makes this heroic turnpike road, 

And then your hero tells where e’er you please, 
What went before, by way of episode. 


And, therefore, Professor Pusey says the Bible should have com- 
menced ‘‘and God said let the heavens and earth be created,’’ &c. 


We call our fathers fools, so wise we grow, 
No doubt our wiser sons will call us so. 


But this is not the only reason advanced, there is another equal- 
ly strong and conclusive. It is, for sooth, that Patavius and Epis- 
copius* will have it so. 


Truly 

He is a shrewd philosopher, 
And has read every text and gloss-over, 
All which he understands by rote, 
And as occasion serves, can quote. 

He can raise scruples dark and nice, 
And after solve ’em in a trice, 
Asif divinity had catch’d 

The itch, on purpose to be scratch’d. 








*We might note here, that Mr. Morris has also (as usual) shown his 
learning by telling us the opinions of Patavius, &c., “the fathers,” as he 
terms them. 
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4. Next in order we would make but a single remark on the word 
ON earth. Our object in examining for a moment this word, is 


to show its precise signification, and assign it its proper place in the 
creation. An attentive examinaticn of the original, informs us that 
this word is derived from the root YY" which, according to Bux- 
torf, signifies (confregit, quassavit, &&c.)—he broke in pieces—he 
pulverized —teaching us that the word a> derived from this root, 


signifies that pulverable, friable, gritty matter which we more specifi- 
cally denominate earth, and in contradistinction of that body we 
call ‘‘ water,’’ which eludes the touch, and is tncapable of pulveri- 


zation and retention between the ‘ingers, and in this respect, essen- 
tially differs from the PN 


We thus clearly perceive that the creation of water could not 
have been included in the creation of / IN which isso named, from 


its peculiar and distinctive property—and, that unless, as we have 
before remarked, the word [2)°)¥ include (2° the waters, there 
has been no mention of the creation of this great and important 
body, in the cosmogony of Moses. 

Indeed the verse following seems still more forcibly to corrobo- 
rate this view. Moses, after mentioning the creation of the sha- 


mayim and aretz, says [3°S)5N M19) and the wind of God waved 
upon the surface of the waters. For Maimonides will have that 
P17 signifies wind,* and in this interpretation he is borne out by 
the three targums or commentaries on the Bible, viz. Onkelos, 
Yerushalmy, and Ben Uziel, who all make use of the word blew; 
and the wind blew. ‘This signification of the word f})*) Is con- 
firmed by a reference to Gen. 8, 1, FY CO'ASN ADP") and God 
made a wind to pass; also Exodus 10, 13, OTN Pra“\) and the 
east wind carried the locusts, &c. We would then inquire what 
is meant by wind? We understand by it air in motion. If we 
now put together what has been previously said with regard to 
shamayim and aretz, we find that Moses, in the first two verses, 
tells the Israelites of the creation of the four elements, as they 


then understood them, (viz.) fJ\ 7 & 78 O° wen fire, water, 
earth, and air. Whatever then may be our present notions with 
regard to fifty-two elements, Moses was speaking to the children 
of Israel, and to them he spoke in accordance with their notions. 
And, indeed, even our present chemical notions arise merely from a 
sub-division of these four elements, which may still be considered 
as the cardinal points that give rise, by decomposition, to the pre- 
sent number. It must be admitted that the seven metals, “ gold, 
silver,’? &c. have been known from the remotest antiquity, and yet 
they were considered by the ancients as coming under the grand 





*The 40th chapter, first volume, of Moreh Nebuchim begins thus: fFJ\ 
is an associative noun, a noun that has several meanings, It is the 
name of the air,. (viz:) one of the four elements. He then quotes 
POs YANNI) &e. The two Targums, Onkelos, and 
Yerushalmy, both translate POM VW by NDB’ and Jonathan Ben 
Uziel, by NIP 9% but they all three signify blew. 
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division “earth.” It is in obedience then to their views that Mo- 
ses, in his first two verses, explains to them the creation of the four 
elements.* : 

5. Mr. Morris, in his essay, continues—“ at this point of time 
(the creation of light,) may have terminated, that indefinite period, 
é&ic. &c. which consisted in making the light appear, or in other 
words, in dispelling the clouds and vapours that had entirely ob- 
scuredthesun. The words, ‘ let there be light,’ do not necessarily 
imply that light had never existed before, but only that it was 
called forth, &c.” (Here isa literal copy of Comstock’s Geology, 
page 283, we would observe en passant q. v.) 

Having proved, to his own satisfaction, that the heavens, &c. 
were created millions of millions of years ago, and having converted 
the sublime Moses into the merest driveller, the reverend perver- 
ter of the scriptures finds it even difficult to believe that the Deity 
created light as detailed by Moses; and, therefore, covers the 
earth, and thereby obscures the sun (which the reverend gentle- 
man finds convenient to have been created under the head of 
shamayim from the beginning,) for millions of years with thick va- 
pours and clouds, suspended by themselves for this indefinite period, 
and which the sun is not capable of penetrating. It is in vain that 
Moses relates an account of the first vapour that ever ascended 
from the earth; in vain does all science rise up in opposition to so 
preposterous a supposition; the professor’s brains are so clouded 
that he must needs bring an impenetrable vapour over the face of 
the uncreated sun! In attempting to hold up the fanciful specu- 
lations of geologists, he is not content with destroying the validity 
of the Bible, but overturns every other science in his headlong 
course. In one breath he tells us ‘‘ the earth may have been cov- 
ered with vegetables, and inhabited by successive races of animals 
for ages,’’ &:c.—and, in the very next, assures us that ‘darkness 
covered the face of the deep,’’ because thick clouds covered the 
face of the sun, and He was incapable of any agency. What system 
of natural philosophy or physiology is that which tells the gentle- 
man, who is so strenuous in upholding science, that vegetables 
spring up and flourish, that animals are born and live without heat 
and without light? What belief in the truth of the Bible is that 
which rejects Moses’s account of the very first vegetables that ex- 
isted on the surface of the earth, and supplies its place by an Uto- 
pian speculation that bears not even the recommendation of inge- 
nuity? Or what scientific principles is that which enables the 
reverend gentleman to suspend for thousands of years, thick clouds, 
as a screen before the sun, and dispel them by the creation of 


*The ancient notions of four elements, (viz:) Hy) myn. D's wr 


fire, water, wind, (or air) and dust, is undoubtedly correct. For although 


fire being but a chemical affinity, between a supporter of combustion and 
a combustible, water can be reduced into two gases, oxygen and hydrogen, 
and air inte oxygen and nitrogen, &c., yet as homogeneous substances, 
they are each a sui generis, and are elements of the most powerful kind. 
And although modern chemists have divided the earth into a number of 
sub-divisions, yet as a tout ensemble, it is an element. 
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light without a sun, which was not permitted to act, according to 
Mr. M’s interpretation until the fourth day? A closer attention 
to the original would have shown the gentlemen who have entered 
upon this subject, that the translation ‘let there be light,” is not 
correct. The Hebrew expression “NX *?}9 is properly a fulure tense, 
and signifies, most expressively, “ light shall be’—and light was. 
The sentence itself implying that it was a new creation—a some- 
thing that shall be henceforth.* But Moses, when permitted to 
speak for himself, not only expresses thus positively that something 
not before existing, something future was to be made, but further- 
more adds that ‘‘ God saw the light, that it was good.’”” Having 
created something new, Moses, to show us that God was satisfied 
with his creation, writes that he saw ‘‘it was good.” Now if it had 
existed for undefined ages, how unnecessary for an expression of 
Opinion upon that whieh had been from the beginning. 

A reflecting and impartial mind, considering this portion of 
scripture, must be satisfied that there was no other intention than 
that of approbation bestowed upon something new. And though 
there can be no question but that the Deity knew the nature and 
qualities of light from all eternity, yet it is evident that he was 
pleased, through Moses, to express his satisfaction when he suf- 
fered it to come into being. With God Prep) “WON he said, and 
it was done. The word here employed (%7}* shall be) is as much a 
word of creation as N"3. Indeed every word employed in the 
first chapter, indicative of a command from the Deity, is equally 
strong with God, and as expressive of creation as N53. 97" shall 
be NWI, shall germinate NYS, shall bring forth, &c. &c, 
all which import creation. But had light existed before, how 
came the great Jehovah, millions of years after, to see it was per- 
fect? Or would it, for a moment, be supposed that he could have 
created any thing that should, for ages, have remained imperfect? 
But the reverend essayist infatuated with what, perhaps, he believes 
his own speculations, blunders on, determined to prove something, 
and at last arrives at the sapient conclusion, that in order to give 
geologists more time, he must squeeze Moses out of space. 

The question, however, which has presented greater difficulties 
to the minds of religious men, and which has been more taunt- 
ingly repeated by the unbeliever than any other, is the apparent 
contradiction which a slight examination would present, between 
the creation of light on the first day, and the absence of the sun 
until the fourth day. Voltaire, who has done more, perhaps, than 
any other man towards discrediting the sacred writings, asked, 
and with some plausibility, ‘‘ how will you account for the exist- 
ence of light before the sun ? Whence the succession of three days 
and three nights before the creation of that luminary ?” 

Every advancement in science serves to shed a new light on the 
Bible. The farther we advance, the more intimately we become ac- 
quainted with the nature and properties of the bodies by which 
we are surrounded, the more intelligibly are we enabled to under- 
stand the cosmogony of Moses. Des Cartes was the first who 





* 9=) is a verb of the third person, sing. fut. in kal, from the root py °;} 
a verb defective in (‘5 and properly signifies shall be. 
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advanced the theory, that light was a subtle pervading fluid that 
existed independently of other bodies, but required to be influ- 
enced by some agent to bring it into activity. This theory was 
again brought up and ably sustained during the life time of New- 
ton, and has since received the support of most of the philoso- 
phers of the continent, such as Euler, Du Freshel and Pouillet. 
It was this theory that led La Place to the conclusion, that the sun 
was the cause, but not the source of light; that it was possible, nay 
probable, that light did exist independently of the sun, in a state 
termed by analogy latent. We are well aware that many degrees of 
heat are absorbed, and become perfectly latent to all our senses, on 
the conversion ofa solid into a liquid, or a liquid into an eriform 
body, which heat is again liberated, or becomes free, upon the return 
of the body to its original state. So with light. We contend, there- 
fore, that light is a subtle fluid, ‘‘ sui generis,’’ which remains latent 
to all our senses until acted upon by the sun; that then it comes 
into a state analogous to free caloric, and is appreciable by our 
senses. These are the latest and best received philosophical opin- 
ions of the day upon this point; and, strange to say, they are all 
borne out to the very letter in the account given by Moses. The 
original word for this Jatent light is \\W which was created upon 
the first day; ‘and God said IN *7° light shall be—and light 
was. We have before shown that it was an original creation, 
from the context and use of the word. Our object, at present, is 
to show its consistency and correctness. Moses having narrated, 
in its proper place, this creation of latent “ light,” proceeds, on 
the fourth day, to give us the instrument by which this light was 
brought into activity. For, in Hebrew, whenever the letter 99 }s 


prefixed to a noun, it is the sign of instrumentality, as 5") great 


bsiy a tower, from its magnitude, {)5)W ajudge, HDW PS judg- 
ment, (the instrument issuing forth from the judge,) U"))* an heir, 
rw an inheritance, “3M he girdled, A73{MD a girdle—and 
the word here used to denote the luminaries, is the word “\JX&X light, 
with %§ prefixed “IN and consequently signifies only, and prop- 
erly the “instrument of light.’? In addition to which, all the verbs 
in this account, viz: 14, 15 and 16 verses of Ist chap. of Genesis, 
are employed in the conjugation of hiphil, infinitive mood, which 
conjugation has the signification of causality, and means always 
‘to cause another to doa thing.” These three verses should then be 
translated as follows : 

V. 14. * And God said, there shall be instruments of light, in 
space (to be seen) through the medium of shamayim, to cause a 
division between the day and the night.”* Here the intelligent 
reader will observe that Moses does not say the ‘‘instruments of light 
are to divide,’’ but to cause the division in another body between 
the day and the night. 

V. 15. ‘* And they shall be for instruments of light, in space 

*S:—5—55 to cause a division—infinitive mood, in hiphil from the 
root ‘5"45, he divided. 
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through the medium of the shamayim, to cause the light to shine, 
(the verb here “N75 is in the infin. of hiphil,) or to bring forth 
light upon the earth. 

V. 16. And God made two great instruments of light—the great 


instrument of light for a ruling power of the day (for so nownn> 
signifies*) and the little instrument of light for a ruling power of 
the night; and the glitterers— stars or shiners, (i.e. He made them 
also ;) and God gave them, in the expanse of the shamayim to cause 
the light to shine upon the earth.” washes 9 

By dwelling for a moment upon this translation, not the imagi- 
native offspring of a too prolific brain, but based upon the strictest 
philological views. We perceive that the Divine word, delivered 
through Moses, has been so wonderfully and peculiarly penned, that 
the farther we advance in science, the greatest strides that it is 
possible for our intellect to take, so far from diminishing in one 
iota, the credibility of this beautiful cosmogony, only serve the 
more clearly to establish its truth and consistency. We may now 
as boldly hurl back the darts thrust by unbelievers against the va- 
lidity of the word of God, and ask ‘‘ what becomes of their chime- 
rical contradictions?’ Do they not result from ignorance and pre- 
sumption?” t 

Connected with this, Professor Buckland says, ‘it seems im pos- 
sible to include the fixed stars among those bodies which are said 
to have been set in the firmanent of heaven to give light upon the 
earth, since without the aid of telescopes, by far the greater num- 
ber of them are invisible.” 

The professor troubles himself with a difficulty which, by no 
means, presents itself in the Bible. Moses speaks of the creation 
of the sun and moon, and points out the object of their creation 
with reference to this globe, and then proceeds, and also the stars, 
that is, ‘‘God also made the stars” (the words D°9557 MAN) are 
governed by °}?*) and he made,) without pointing out any particu- 
lar object in view with reference to us. And if Moses had intended 
to express that they should be subservient to certain purposes in 
this earth, would it be impossible to believe that the advantages 
derived to the navigator were not in his mind, since before the in- 
vention of the compass there was no other guide to navigation? 
Does the professor think, that because Moses spoke of the sun’s 
being created to cause the light to shine upon the earth, that, 





. nowan is a participle. fem. benoni, from the roat,5 p99 5 and used 
here as a participial noun, the 5 prefixed signifying for, were it the infini- 


tive, it would be either SwPA or Sworn 


t It may be here observed that air being the greatest receptacle of this 
latent light was called par excellence in Hebrew, bv the Chaldee word “998 
(derived from") (as the Bible ¢ €,€a0s) there being no original Hebrew 
word for it. 

t Precisely as if I were to say I built a house to reside in, a stable for 
my horse, and a college. The verb built, governs all the threee objects, 
viz: house, stable, and college ; but I have described the uses, only of the 
first two, but not the third, so the verb °°) governs the great luminary, 
the little luminary and the stars, viz: he made the stars also, the uses of the 
first two are described, the great to rule the day, and the little to rule the 
night, but the third is not described. 
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therefore, he is not likewise the cause of light, and heat, and vege- 
tation, and animal life to the remaining ten planets ; and, perhaps, 
to other worlds, of which our imperfect knowledge keeps us in 
ignorance? Indeed we are astonished at the pertinacity with 
which these supporters of religion discover difficulties where none 
are presented to the mind of an individual who reads not hypercrit- 
icully, but with the view of understanding and believing. 

But promising to enter more fully into this subject, and to show 
clearly the possibility of three days and three nights before the 
creation of the sun, in a future essay upon the proper translation 
of the first two chapters of Genesis, we arrive at the examination, 

6. Of the proper signification of the word E)}°(day). Geologists, 
in the infinity of their wisdom, had discovered, beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, that from the formation of the strata which compose the 
body of this earth, it must be much older than the Mosiac account 
could possibly allow, by any regular philological examination of this 
record. Faber had incontrovertibly calculated that 36,000years were 
quired ; Boubée, of Paris, some 300,000 ; McCulloch, of England, 
was content with some miilions; and Professor Lyell had proved 
that ‘‘ to assume the evidence of the beginning or end of so vast a 
scheme as is comprehended in the globe, &c. &c., is inconsistent 
with a just estimate of the relations which subsist between the 
finite powers of man and the attributes of an infinite and eternal 
Being!” It became necessary then, for some ingenious supporter 
of geology and revelation, to discover the means of reconciling this 
evident contradiction between the 6.000 years allowed by Moses 
and the endless millions of McCulloch, or Professor Lyell’s want 
of beginning. It was not long before the small word [)}? which 
we now propose to examine, proved its mighty efficacy in relieving 
the conscientious scruples of geologists, and from being considered 
a regularly recurring period of twenty four hours, was magically 
converted by some into a thousand years; by others into endless 
ages. And, consequently, we find in Buckland ‘‘ that the days of 
the Mosiac creation need not be understood to imply the same 
length of time which is now occupied by a single revolution 
of the globe, but successive periods, each of great extent.” — 
And again, there is, I believe, no sound critical or theological ob- 
jection to the interpretation of the word ‘‘day” as meaning a 
‘long period’’—and in Silliman’s Supplement to Bakewell’s Geol- 
ogy, that ‘‘ he considers the six days of creation as periods of time 
of indefinite length, and the word ‘‘ day’’ as not of necessity limit- 
ed to twenty-fours hours. 

It is truly strange that at this day we should be called upon to 
determine the signification of this word Q)%. For hundreds of 
years, it has been understood and believed that Moses spoke of 
the natural ‘‘day’’—and it has been handed down, through succes- 
sive generations, from those to whom he spake, as signifying 24 
hours, until this wiser generation has discovered that Moses’s ac- 
count cannot be correct, unless a day can be counted into a 
thousand years, or into endless ages. : 

There can be no question but that when this word is employed in 
the plural number 05° it signifies more than twenty-four hours, as 
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the word days in English or *ysga: in Greek, or that when by 
synecdoche it is employed for time, life, &c., as ‘‘the day of Baby- 
lon,”’ ‘the day in which Israel came up out of Egypt ;” but this is 
not to our present purpose; we have to do with O° in the singular 
number, and as employed in the first chapter of Genesis. 

‘‘ And there was evening, and there was morning—day one” 
“MN O9°*. We would, in the first place, ask what is the signi- 
fication of the evening and morning? Does it not plainly point 
out the period included by one day? Or are we to be told that the 
evening and the morning include 1,000 years; or that they are 
the beginning and ending of endless periods? Indeed it would 
seem that Moses in this, as in the case of N™5) had foreseen the 
possibility of such an interpretation, and to guard against it had 
defined what he intended by one day, viz. one evening and one 
morning. We will not be told that one evening and one morning 
constitute 1,000 years, much less that one thousand evenings and 
mornings constitute one day. Not only is it thus defined, but to 
each day as mentioned, a numeral adjective is annexed to show 
more plainly what was intended. Moses does not say “ this is ano- 
ther indefinite period,’? but says most clearly, ‘‘and there was 
evening and there was morning—day the second.’? Again, Moses 
spoke to the children of Israel 2,500 years after the creation of the 
world, in a language then well understood (if ever)—and in ac- 
cordance with their understanding. When Moses used the word 
5’ in the first of his books, the Hebrews attached the same defi- 
nite meaning to it, as when employed by the same writer in other 
portions of his books—and 4 fortiori when employed by him in 
the same way and in the same chapter. We propose then to show 
to what manifest absurdities and contradictions we should be led, 
by the interpretation proposed by these biblical geologists. Let 
us turn to the Bible, Gen. ii. 3, ‘‘ And he rested on the seventh day 
from all the work which he had made, and God blessed the seventh 
day and sanctified it.” Here the seventh day, employed in the 
very same account, must, on their reasoning at least, be a period 
of 1,000 years—nay, of indefinite extent! Surely no trifling rest- 
ing spell after the labour of creation—and, if ever we should be so 
fortunate as to reach the termination of those six indefinite periods 
employed in creation, and in commemoration of which we are or- 
dered to ‘‘ labor six days,” but in it (the seventh) thou shalt do no 
work’’—what an endless church going will arise !—what continued 
and ceaseless prayers for indefinite periods!! How prosperously 
should we exist for a thousand years without “labour” from our 
sons or daughters, or man servants, or oxen or asses!!! ‘“ Tell it 
not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Ascalon!” Gen. xviii. 
1. ‘And he sat in the tent in the heat of the day.”’ Quere, is the 
heat of a thousand years here meant ? 





* We would remark here enpassant, the difference between the numeral 
used on the first day, and those on the others. On the first day the car- 
dinal number “}f9NX one, only, unique, is used instead of the ordinal wisn 


firsi—may not that be to teach us, that one evening and one morning con- 
stitute one day and not a thousand years—or that it was the only unique 
day that ever existed, and that there never had been time before. 
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Exod. xvi. from v. 22 to 31. The gathering of manna. ‘ Siz 
days shall ye gather it, but on the seventh day, which is the Sab- 
bath, &c., and, therefore, he giveth you, on the sixth day, the bread 
of two days.’’ Did Moses (the same law-giver) intend to say, that 
‘‘ he giveth you on the sixth day the bread of two thousand years,” 
&c. &c.? — 

Lev. viii. 35. ‘‘ Therefore shall ye abide at the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, day and night, seven days.” Here, of 
course is intended seven thousand years, particularly as it is lim- 
ited by “day and night;” showing the length of a generic “ day.” 

Josh. x. 13. ‘So the sun stood still, &&c. and hasted not to go 
down about a whole day.’? Here the motions of the heavenly bo- 
dies were arrested for one thousand years! For a thousand years 
did the battle last—(warlike people those ancients)—and, surely, 
we must add another thousand years to our chronology, during 
which generation the battle of Gibeon was fought! Again, Job 
ill, from 1 to 6, cursing the day of his birth—*‘ let it not be joined 
unto the days of the year—let it not come into the number of the 
months.’’ Surely a day must here be less than a month or year, 
unless we are also told that our present month was 30,100 years.* 
But why multiply examples to prove so manifest an absurdity. The 
holy record teems with passages all tending to show that no stretch 
of imagination could lenghthen 6) (a day) beyond 24 hours. In- 
deed, when Elijah subsisted on the meal brought by the angel, for 
forty days and nights, it means 40,000 years. And Moses, himself, 
remained upon Mount Sinai another 40,000 years! Hence, time 
enough, say these religious philosophers for geological speculation. 
All which, simply means that the right hon. Francis Henry, earl 
of Bridgewater, having left £8,000 for treatises on natural philoso- 
phy, &c., to the glory of God, the gentlemen cannot give up the 
prize—the money must he earned—but there are difficulties in the 
way—what shall be done with Moses? The money was left to 
make geology agree with revelation—but still, Moses, according to 
their notions, is in the road! Oh! that difficulty is soon conquered. 
Now, that we are better acquained with geology and the physical 
sciences—now, we strike out the first two verses, and and say they 
mean millions of millions of years ago; or, we inform you that the 





*In addition to the above passages, in the text, concerning yom, to show 
that it cannot mean more than one day of twenty-four hours, we will 
quote from Exod. xvi. 22 to 28, where we find the rulers of the congrega- 
tion had come to Moses to complain that the people had gathered on the 
sixth day a double portion each—and which will be remembered was pro- 
hibited. Now what did Moses tell them? “ ‘This is that which the Lord 
hath said “PRPS to-morrow, (viz:) the 7th day is the rest of the holy Sab- 
bath unto the Lord, bake that which you will bake to-day, and seethe that 
ve will seethe ; and that which remaineth over, lay up for you—to be kept 
span “VP until the morning.” Now unless it can be proved that "FA 


to-morrow signifies 1,000 years and O57 “Vy until the morning is also 
synonymous with 1000 vears—we say until that can be proved. it must be 


vielded that from 9wysry Oy the sixth day, unto 9yjyrry H4? the 
seventh day (which was the morrow and the sabbath) was but one day of 
twenty-lour hours. 
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six days of creation now signify 600,000 years! What proof have 
you? How do you get it from the writings of Moses? By any fair 
exegesis—by any rule of philology, can you detach the first two 
verses from the rest to mean millions of years? Why—we are all 
Regius Professors of Oxford, and we say so. But, according to 
your explanation gentlemen, you would make Moses an idiotic 
writer! ‘‘ It matters not—geology must be truae—and moreover we, 
professors, tell you that this word called yom, mentioned 2,000 times 
in the Bible, on which the sabbath, the festivals, the laws, depend; 
on which all religious observances are founded, we tell you that 
in the first chapter this word yom signifies one or two thousand 
years!”’ What proofs, gentlemen? We are Regius Professors— 
we are D. D.’s—laymen, be hushed! On the same principle, 
should a geologist hereafter appear, and assert, from geological in- 
dications, that there never was a universal deluge, we should imme- 
diately see Regius Professors enter the arena, and their followers on 
this side of the Atlantic, (little essay writers,) who would affirm that 


L595 does not signify a deluge, but Dutch potatoes! And that 
Noah‘s ark meant nothing more than Knickerbocker’s chest—for 
gevlogy must have room, and must agree with Moses. If not we 
will make Moses agree with geology. 

7. We propose next to say a few words upon the present 
state of geology, and its accordance with scripture. All those, 
who have written on this subject, and who have given their 
theories to the world with regard to the length of time, thought 
necessary to have produced the present formation and juxta posi- 
tion of strata, have differed from each other on every point con- 
nected with it. Phenomena, which, to some minds, appear indu- | 
bitably to have arisen from certain causes, force altogether a differ- 
ent conclusion upon others, who have observed them in a different 
bearing. The existence of particular appearances, that require, 
according to the impression made upon one individual innumera- 
ble ages, might easily have resulted, say other philosophers, equal- 
ly eminent and observant, from a lapse of time, much less than the 
Mosiac account allows. Indeed there is scarcely a fact in the 
whole range of geological formation, bearing upon this point, that 
may not give rise to various speculations, equally well founded, 
and equally worthy of credit. The impression made by the ap- 
pearance of the mines of Elba to one author, as noticed by Cuvier, 
was that it had been worked 40,000 years before, whilst another 
was equally clear that 5,000 years were sufficient to produce the 
appearances presented. He, who is permitted to deal with end- 
less ages, will handle them ‘‘ad libitum ;’”’—the individual, on the 
other hand, who is confined to the Mosiac account, will bridle his 
imagination, greatly contract his calculations, and with equal clev- 
erness, to much shorter periods. Mr. Lyell is of opinion that 
‘successive strata containing, in regular order of superposition, 
distinct beds of shells, &c., could only have been formed by in- 
sensible degrees in a great lapse of ages.’’ And again, we are in- 
formed that ‘the waters of San Felipo form strata of solid car- 
bonate of lime of thirty feet in twenty years; so that since the de- 
luge, time enough has elapsed, at this rate, to form bodies of lime- 
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stone thicker than any formations we are acquainted with. Thus 
is fact arrayed against fact, theory placed in opposition to theory, 
and speculation to the express words of the Bible. Such, howe- 
ver, has been the course of progress with every science with which 
we are at all acquainted. Rude and imperfect notions, crude theo- 
ries, and fanciful spleculations, have gradually yielded to sound 
views, correct doctrines, and certain knowledge. At first, humble 
in pretensions, the theorist gradually gains confidenee,advances with 
rapidity, boldly asserts without foundation, and loses his footing by 
his own overweaning confidence. It is then that true science, based 
upon fact, follows the overthrow of visionary speculation. The ge- 
ologist, as we have before hinted, diffident at first, ventured to sug- 
gest through Faber, that 36,000 years were intended. Boubée boldly 
exclaims that 300,000 years, to a fraction, are required, and Mc- 
Culloch tells us that that short period was expended in the formation 
of New Castle coal! All these, however, are distanced by Profes- 
sor Lyell, who asserts it to be impious to attempt to look either for 
a beginning or end. It is upon the ruin of such wild and imagin- 
ary speculations as these that we expect to see erected the true 
fabric of geological theories, in point of the time required in stratife- 
rous formations. But these geologists have, in the course of their 
attempt to overthrow the authority of Moses, seized upon every 
circumstance, no matter how absurd, or how soon after they have 
been forced to abandon it, as a chronometer for the measurement 
of antideluvian time. Some, ‘‘ by measuring the annual depth of 
earth, now deposited in the valley of Egypt, have attempted to fix 
the period at which the Nile began to overflow.” But this is equally 
vain, since the multitude of modifying causes must render all such 
deposites useless, &c.’* Others have reasoned yet more illegally— 
they have limited their reasoning to a contingency upon a contin- 
gency, which all the gentlemen of the “ green bag” would tell us at 
once is illegal; being in their language, ‘‘potentiaremotissima.”’ Lis- 
ten to one or two examples. We are asked in the first place, to grant, 
without sufficient grounds, that all lime-stone that we now see, origi- 
nally and gradually,was formed from shells, and then, upon this sup~ 
position, the sapient conclusion follows, that it must have required 
endless ages for the formation of fime-rocks, such as the earth now 
presents. But, gentlemen! we do not allow that lime-stone has 
been all formed from shells, for this simple reason—that if the con- 
clusion above stated, does follow, then your supposition contra- 
dicts Moses ; and we cannot allow any supposition to stand in op- 
position to the express words of the holy text. But should it be 
admitted that lime-stone is thus formed, would it, therefore, follow 
that ages were required to produce the present appearances. We 
think not. We humbly conceive that until we can learn, beyond a 
doubt, the nature and rapidity of the antideluvian changes, we can 
draw no such conclusion. Again, and upon the same mode of 
reasoning, we are asked to admit that coal is a mineralized vegeta- 
ble. And then, say Boubée, McC., &c. what inconceivable peri- 
ods for the present depth of strata are demanded! 
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Notable examples those, of what we were once taught to call 
* circuli vitiosi.” These, however, do not seem to offer as great 
obstacles in the way of Moses as those fossiliferous formations in 
the secondary and tertiary strata. The secondary containing princi- 
pally marine animals, muscles, testaceous bodies, &&c. The terriary, 


wholly differing from this, contains mammalia of the Eocene period, 


but marine and fresh water depositions, &c., the fossil remains of 
various animals, now supposed to be extinct, and which, they rea- 
son, show that more time has elapsed than that stated by Moses. 
For of the 6000 species of fossil remains found in the strata, there 
are only 600 corresponding species now on the earth—and hence, 
there must have been, say they, several total destructions and re- 
productions of animals and plants on this globe. Here we are 
asked to believe that these geologists are acquainted with all the 
species of animais and plants now existing on the earth, when every 
day is proving more and more clearly, the absurdity of such an ad- 
mission. 

When botany was in a much more advanced state than geology, 
or geology at present, and when its votaries believed that they 
were much better acquainted with it, than any one can pretend to 
be with geology, a visit to a single mountain* (Mount Lebanon,) 
presented the astonished naturalist with 400 nondescripts in that 
particu!ar science. And with these facts staring us in the face, 
shall we pretend to say that these fossil remains have not as many 
corresponding species now extant, as one deluge would seem to 
demand. From the facts then, that lime-stone contains shells of 
extinct species, (as far as their researches extend)—from the great 
number of strata in some portions—the amount of alluvial matter 
found in some sections—from the supposition that lime-stone was 
formed from shells—that coal is of vegetable formation, that fossil 
remains of animals and plants, now supposed extinct, have been 
found, and that the lower strata consist, principally of marine and 
amphibious animals, the inevitable conclusions follow that “a 
great lapse of ages has transpired since the creation of the world 
—that continued destructions and reproductions have taken place 
—that ‘“ no devastating wave of a diluvial character can be sup- 
posed,”t—that geology is based upon facts, (such as these,) and 
must be true, and hence that, whenever Moses stands in opposition, 
He cannot be correct, but has written down the effusions of his 
own unphilosophic brain! We have stated thus, “en masse,’ the 
views of geologists, not as wishing to enter into the arena with those 
who investigate geology merely asa science, and with the object of 
being benefitted by al/ the discoveries made in the philosophic 
world. We make no pretentions to being geologists ourselves, and 
have only to do with the science, so far as it comes in collision with 
revelation. Our object has been to show that the facts upon which 
their reasoning is based, are altogether uncertain, rest mostly upon 
supposition, and had no evident conclusions. We rejoice, how- 
ever, in the progress of the science. In searching for improbabiiities, 
they may discover realities! By looking for the philosopher’s stone 
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the noble science of chemistry was founded. And should future 
investigations bring forward stronger facts, and which would seem 
to be in direct opposition to the present received account of the cos- 
mogeny—nay, should we be unable, by our limited powers, to bring 
forward scientific objections, or overthrow, by incongruities and 
contradictions, the reasonings proposed—should the united testimo- 
ny of men of science agreeing with regard to the time required, and 
the facts advanced, press strongly upon us—still, still we would 
think that we had answered all their theories, and rooted out all their 
supposed facts, by asking the question, ‘‘ what could prevent the 
power omnipotent from creating, at first, those formations with their 
present appearances?’ Yea, who will dare say that the great I am 
{original J will de) did not thus create them, designedly, to elude 
the enquiries of presumptuous man!! We say that we would pre- 
fer thus to answer these geologists (in spite of the denunciation of 
Professor Hitchcock, of Amherst, that ‘‘to hold to a perfect forma- 
tion at first, is worthy of the dark ages,””) than to pervert one line 
of the Holy record, or add one tittle to its true import. Nor do 
we think it more difficult to conceive of the creation of a perfect 
formation of lime-stone or coal, than to comprehend the creation 
of Adam a perfect man. Shall we next be told that Adam was 
created a babe, to till the ground ; and that, by gradual increments, 
he became aman? Where will this impiety lead us? 

We think then, that no facts (discordant as they are,) yet elicited 
—no theory yet proposed, and no argument yet advanced, require 
that the popularly received account of the date of the cosmogony 
should be ehanged. A recurrence to the points, we have attempted 
to establish, will show, we think, that not the slightest foundation 
is to be seen in the Holy record for any interpretation lengthening 
the age of the world beyond 6,000 years. We have clearly shown 
that bereyshith is not that mysterious “ beginning’ which human 
ingenuity would invent to supply the geologists with time—that 
the word yom is not a magic talisman, to be converted from twenty- 
four hours to 1,000 years, and from 1 ,000 years to twenty-four 
houis, as suits the caprice of a Buckland or a Silliman—that even 
were this mysterious beginning admitted, we think it has been 
most clearly shown that then were created not “ the heavens and 
the earth,” (meaning, thereby, the siderial or solar system and the 
earth,) but that then were brought into existence ‘ the atmosphere 
and the earth.” If these points be established, or if we have suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating the last, we have effectually overthrown 
all the wild and speculative theories, built upon an ignorance of 
the Bible. 


Nothing with which we have ever met, has so forcibly impressed 
upon us the truth of the maxim, that 


‘¢ A little learning is a dangerous thing, 

*¢ Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring, 
“ For shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
«< And drinking largely sobers us again,’’ 


as the investigation of the sacred Scriptures ;—the illiterate and 
thoughtless man, who skims ever the holy page, meets with difficul- 
ties innumerable, and is easily persuaded to believe that inconsist- 
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encies and contradictions without number, are to be found in 
these writings. The man, however, who has advanced somewhat 
in literature, and with it, obtained an inkling of science, is desirous 
of making all his ideas upon different topics, accord with the 
Scriptures—and though he may have a clearer view of some por- 
tions than the illiterate and thoughtless, yet whenever the Bible 
comes in collision with his preconceived notions of science, his 
view is obscured, and his comprehension of the divine meaning 
mistified. It is then that he thinks himself called upon to make 
Scripture accord with science, and the Bible with his views. He 
wraps himself up inthe clouds of his own brain, and the light of 
Scripture truth, is forever shut out from his view. The man of true 
science, on the other hand, with a profound knowledge of the 
original Hebrew, with diligent and patient investigation, who is wil- 
lmg to believe that all the difficulties of the Bible result more from 
his own ignorance, than from errors on the part of the inspired 
writer, is the one who delights to follow Moses through his curi- 
ous and wonderful account of the creation—who sees the most 
beautiful consistency throughout—who is astonished, and exults in 
the fact, that no matter what may be our advances in science, no 
matter how curious and astonishing are the discoveries of philoso- 
phers, the words of Moses still accord perfectly with all philoso- 
phy. The formation of dew, the knowledge of evaporation and 
consequent formation of clouds, the proper classification of plants, 
and the distinction between the cause and source of light are dis- 
tinctly taught in the holy text. Not only so, but the regular tran- 
sition from cause to effect, is distinctly and beautifully preserved. 
Where can a clearer example be found, than when Moses, after 
having spoken of the creation “of every plant of the field before it 
was in the earth, and every herb of the field before it grew, adds, for 
the Lord God had not caused to it rain upon the earth, and there 
was not a men to till the ground.” Here are the reasons assigned, 
to obviate which, ‘‘ there went up a mist from the earth,’’ (teaching 
us evaporation, caused necessarily by the creation of the sun, on 
the day after the creation of the plants and formation of clouds)— 
‘‘and watered the whole face of the ground, and the Lord God 
formed man,” &c. There was no rain and no cultivator. The 
Lord God caused the rain and formed the tiller. ‘The consequence 
of the falling of the rain on the mountains was the production of 
the ‘‘four rivers,’’ which are next described. But, not only here, 
throughout “ this holiest, this sublimest book,” there are passages 
pregnant with evidences of its ‘‘deep philosophy,” and clearly 
proving it, that 


** Most wonderous book! bright candle of the Lord, 
Star of eternity.’ 


And yet, despite the necessity for continued and persevering 
study and application, to attain to a correct knowledge of this 
wonderful mass of divine and philosophic lore, it is on this subject 
alone that men are satisfied to become adepts at once. A smat- 
tering of Hebrew—a perusal of Rosenmuller—a translation from 
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the Germans, or a disingenuous plagiarism, creates a Solomon in 
religion. 


In science, learning, all philosophy, 

Men labored all their days, and labored hard, 
And dying, sighed, how little they had done ; 
But in religion, they at once grew wise. 

A creed in print, tho’ never understood 

A theologic system on the shelf, 

Was spiritual lore enough, and serv’d their turn. 


We would then, with repeated earnestness, recommend the dili- 
gent investigation of the Scriptures. We are satisfied that much 
more is contained on its pages than has yet been understood. To 
essayists in particular, (whom we have so long overlooked, in ex- 
amining their originals,)—to them we would say, study the origi- 
nal Hebrew—reflect upon the sacred writings—" study by day and 
meditate by night’”—*‘* nocturna versate manu, versate diurna,” and 
we think that even they might be able to produce an original idea. 
Leave geology—leave natural history, (upon which also we under- 
stand they write,) and, perhaps, in their own appropriate spheres, 
they may be able to add one new idea towards a proper understand- 
ing of the Bible, but never again enter upon’ a ‘ critical examina- 
tion of the original,”’ as they term it, until they have, at least, made 
themselves acquainted with the rudiments of the Hebrew language. 


We take our leave of them, perhaps, forever, and remind them, in 
parting, that 


The world’s as full of curious wil, 
Which those that father, never writ, 

As "tis of bastards—which the sot 

And the cuckold owns, that ne’er begot. 


We know not what may be the result of our own labors, nor the 
fate of thisshortessay. Should it be favorably received, we propose 
to give, shortly, a correct version, as we think, of the first two chap- 
ters of Genesis. lf not, we are yet satisfied with believing that 
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The reader will please to take notice that the font of Hebrew type not having been suf- 
ficient, and being withal mixed, some had the points and some were without. He, there- 
fore, will have an aye OnLy to the letters. 


N. B. As the chapters and verses of the English Bible often differ from the original, 
the reader will therefore take notice that where they thus differ, it ss marked for Hebrew, 
an H, over the figure, and for English, an E. 
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GERMAN METAPHYSICS.” 


Your letter, my dear Sir, was not received until a few days ago, 
in consequence of my absence from home. The freedom with 
which you comment upon my remarks about the German meta- 
physics, does really delight me ; for I always like a letter to exhibit 
the earnestness and even irascibility of oral conversation; as l 
then feel that my correspondent has an interest in what I say. 

‘‘ You have too much honesty to employ it, (cant of the reviews) 
knowingly; and if you gave your mind free scope, too much 
intellect to be gulled by it. Examine for yourself, and remember 
the observation of Coleridge—‘ pronounce not upon an author’s 
understanding, until you understand his ignorance.’ I do not 
copy these lines from your letter for the purpose of recrimination, 
though you are just as obnoxious to the charge contained in them, 
as lam; but for the purpose of having my text and commentary 
on the same paper. So then you think, my friend, that I am a 
‘mere parrot, prating other men’s words, and feeding upon the 
mere offal of German metaphysics, which falls from the critical 
shambles of canting reviewers. I have too much self-respect, and 
too keen a sense of justice, to express even an opinion, much less 
to pass sentence of condemnation, on any class of writers, upon 
no bettter evidence than the meagre crumbs, the diluted drops, the 
tattered shreds of German metaphysics, with which some of our 
reviewes are filled. The remark of Coleridge is a just one; though 
it derives no authority from his name, for he was always in a per- 
fect delirium, produced by the influence of the exhilirating gase of 
German metaphysics, and died a memorable example of splendid 
genius and rare abilities, wasted in efforts rendered abortive by their 
wrong Cirection. It is true that the clear light of his strong Anglo- 
Saxon mind does now and then break in fitful flashes along the 
dark mists of his writings, but only to exhibit to us a mournful 
instance of a great mind perverted by an over-fondness for the 
poetico-philosophical rant of Plato, and the German metaphy- 
sicians. Of all the silly nonsence ever written by a man of learn- 
ing, (for Coleridge was a man of learning,) his attempt to prove 
that the philosophical methods of Bacon and Plato are the same, 
is amongst the most preposterous. I should really like to see the 
man of any pretentions to learning, who would seriously attempt 
to maintain such a position before my face, if it were not for the 
kindly regard which I entertain for human nature. The quotations 
which Coleridge makes from Bacon’s writings in support of this 
proposition, are just about as strong proof of it, as the mortar 
from between the bricks of a house is, that the material of the house 
is mortar; for when Bacon’s writings are examined, his doctrines are 
found to be as entirely different from the apparent meaning of the 
detached quotations, as the material of the house is found to be from 
the mortar, when the house itself, and not the detached mortar, is 
seen. I cite this one example of Coleridge’s errors, that you may 


*The following letter, from a gentleman of Maryland, to a gentleman of the South, has been 
sent to us for publication.—{Ep.’s.) 
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‘examine for yourself,” and thence perhaps discover a clew, by 
which you can thread the mazes of all the rest. But to go back 
from this necessary digression. I say, the remark of Coleridge is a 
just one, and I have acted in this matter under a full sense of its 
obligation, for I have assiduously studied the nature of the German 
metaphysics, and have, I think, fully apprehended the chief source 
of itserrors. The most sensible of all the German metaphysicians 
(for though a Frenchman, he is a German metaphysician) is Cou- 
sin. His ‘‘ Introduction to the History of Philosophy” contains 
a great deal of correct thought and fine writing; but taken as a 
system of philosophy, it is so ridiculous that one might almost sup- 
pose it to be intended for a caricature. For example: one of its 
prominent doctrines is, that no great man can be born on an island ; 
and for this most sage reason, because on an island all things are 
limited. This surely is well-reasoned philosophy. It gives us the 
trouble of re-adjusting the arrangements in the temple of fame—of 
changing the order of renown, in which history has placed the 
supposed-to-be great intellects of the British isle, of taking down 
Bacon, Locke, and Newton, from the highest niches, and putting 
Des Cartes, Mallebranche, and, though last, not least, Cousin him- 
self, in their places. ‘The system of morals, also, whick is a cor- 
ollary of Cousin’s philosophy is dreadfully odious. she principles 
which Cousin lays down as regulating the developments of human 
history or humanity, as he calls it, no more recognize the free agen- 
cy of man, than the law of gravity does the free-agency of matter. 
There is equal necessity in bothcases; Forexample: he maintaius 
that Demosthenes was not a great man; otherwise he would have 
comprehended the crisis in which he lived, and would have known 
that in resisting the power of Macedon, he was engaged in an im- 
possible work—was contending against the developments of human- 
ity—against the transition from the development of the finite, to 
the development of the relations between the infinite and the finite . 
and would, instead of raising his voice against t..c power of Mace- 
don, have poured forth his matchless eloquence in her praise, and 
launched his thunders against Athens until she quailed beneath the 
dominion of Alexander, and thus gave way to the necessary devel- 
opment cf humanity. Here, then, is a glorious system of morality 
—gsuccess is virtue,—failure is crime—the noble spirits who have, 
in all ages fallen, clinging to the institutions of their country, 
and died with words of encouragement to their countrymen, upon 
their lips, are reckoned among the well-meaning, but ignorant, of 
our race ; and the bloody conquerors who have pushed their iron 
sceptres over the prostrate hopes and liberties of nations, are in- 
stalled among the benign benefactors of mankind, the chosen agents 
by which God works out his providence. Such are the fruits which 
German metaphysics bear when planted in a French soil. Can 
any man eat of such fruit and keep his senses? It is because I 
consider Cousin one of the most sensible of this school of metaphy- 
sicians, that I have cited him, in order that you may infer my opin- 
ion of the rest, from my opinion of this favourable sample, and that 
you may ‘‘ examine for yourself.” 
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The German metaphysicians are not a unique class peculiar to 
modern times. The same sort of thinkers have existed at several 
different periods of the world. Such were Plato and others among 
the ancient Greeks ; and such were the later Platonists or clectics 
and the schoolmen. ‘The error of this classof thinkers, is pointed 
out, with marvelous sagacity, by Lord Bacon, in his Advancement 
of Learning. He says: ‘‘ Another error hath proceeded from too 
great a reverence, and a kind of adoration of the mind of man; by 
means whereof men have withdrawn themselves too much from the 
contemplation of nature, and the observations of experience, and 
have tumbled up and down in their own reason and conceits. 
Upon these intellectualists, which are, notwithstanding, commonly 
taken for the most sublime philosophers, Heraclitus gave a just 
censure, saying—‘‘ Men sought truth in their own little worlds, and 
not in the great and common world;” for they disdain to spell, and 
so by degrees to read in the volume of God’s works; and contrari- 
wise, by continual meditation and agitation of wit, do urge, and as 
it were, invocate their own spirits to divine and give oracles unto 
them, whereby they are deservedly deluded’’—*‘ For the wit and 
mind of man, if it work upon matter, which is the contemplation of 
the creatures of God, worketh according to the stuff, and is limited 
thereby; but if it work upon itself, as the spider worketh his web, 
then is it endless, and brings forth indeed cobwebs of learning, 
admirable for the fineness of thread and work, but of no substance 
or profit.” This portrait drawn by the hand of him who saw 
further into the sources of philosophical error, than any one who 
ever lived, with a little distortion of every feature into a more 
hideous aspect of error, is an exact likeness of the German meta- 
physician. TheseGerman metaphysicians never see things as they 
reallyare. To talk of the use of common-sense in philosophy, is to 
their minds a paradox. Their “pure reason,” about which they prate 
so much, is ever at war with their senses. To their eyes, every object 
in nature is covered with mists, and fogs, thrown over them by their 
‘“‘pure reason;”’ and these mists and fogs they call the mystery of an 
ever-living presence or some such nonsensical jargon. The world 
to their eyes, is a mere camera obscura, full of phantasmagora; but 
their ‘‘pure reason’”’ reaches beyond this world, and apprehends ab- 
solute truth, of which this world is but an imperfect manifestation, 
This doctrine of the pure reason advocated so strongly by Kant, 
has a striking resemblance to Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence, which 
was maintained upon the supposition of the eternal pre-existence of 
the soul, which is the modified metempsychosis entertained by Plato 
and Cicero ; and the doctrine of absolute truth is very much the 
same as Plato’s doctrine of forms, which are pure truths independ- 
ent of matter, and which are according to his notion, the only ob- 
jects of philosophy. The absurdity of Plato’s doctrines have been 
so often and so fully exhibited, that I mention them in order that 
you may compare them with these doctrines of pure reason and 
absolute truth, and thereby be enabled to detect the fallacy of these. 
It is the infallibility which they ascribe to the faculty of pure reason, 
for which they contend, that begets in these German metaphysici- 
ans, that dogmatic confidence, which forms so prominent a feature 
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in their intellectual character, and leads them to speak of the Eng- 
lish philosophy as superficial and shallow. There is more vain 
boasting, and arrogant self-sufficiency, in one of their treatises of 
metaphysics, than in all the English ones I ever read. They pre- 
tend to comprehend every thing, even eternity, and God himself; and 
ridicule the modest pretensions of the English philosophy, because 
it considers these things as mysteries hidden from the scrutiny of 
man. Truly, the knowledge of these German metaphysicians 
*‘ passeth all understanding.” They talk as if they were God 
Almighty’s privy counsellors, and that ‘‘ without them, was not 
any thing made that was made.’’ Would to God, that the pure 
fountains of Baconian philosophy could pour their sanative floods 
over,delirious Germany, and bring back that land of genius to her 
sober senses. 
Yours, very truly, 





THE WIDOW LOWE VS. PRIEST MAGARY. 


A correspondent says to us, ‘“‘1 have obtained a certified copy of 
the oath of Mrs. Lowe, and send a literal and careful transcript 
of it. ‘The papists are trying to blast her character, and to destroy 
in this way, according to their usual practice, the credibility of her 
testimony. But, fortunately for her, she has obtained a letter writ- 
ten by Father McElroy not long before her connexion with Mc Gary, 
in which he gives her an excellent character. ‘There is nothing 
that can be alleged against her (worse than her connexion with the 
priest,) but what is got up now, by themselves for a specific purpose.” 


Here follows the oath ; which, if it be short, is plain: 

THE EXAMINATION OF ExL1zaBetTH LOWE A WIDOW WOMAN, TAK- 
EN BY ME, MicHaEL BaLTzELL, ONE OF THE JUSTICES OF THE 
PEACE OF THE STATE OF MARYLAND, IN AND FOR FREDERICK COUN- 
TY, ON THIS STH DAY OF OcTosER, 1839—wHo SAITH THAT SHE 
WAS DELIVERED OF A MALE ILLEGITIMATE CHILD ON THE 3D DAY OF 
Ocroser, 1839, anv THAT JoHN Francis McGary, oF FREDERICK 
COUNTY, IS THE FATHER OF THE SAID CHILD. 

her 
ELIZA > LOWE, 
mark. 

Taken and signed before 

M. BALTZELL. 
Witness 
PHILIP ROHR. 


Our correspondent adds, in a postscript, ‘‘ Our mayor, Mr. Balt- 
zell, on inquiry, informed me, that he had issued his writ to our 
Sheriff to take the priest, and bring him into court!!” That is, we 
presume, as in other cases of bastardy, to oblige him to provide 
for the support of this young filius populi. Here is the result of 
celibacy and the confessional. 

l 
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This matter is worse in its last aspect than in its first. By the 
canon law, there are ways enough to escape the consequences of 
seductions and bastardy. But there is no mode by which a priest 
can be allowed to appear before, or be judged by a criminal tribu- 
nal, not ecclesiastical! The lad (orlass) Magary is not a hard 
matter to manage, But a precept from a paltry mayor, against 
one of the pope’s sacred and inviolable priests! This is the seri- 
ous part of the affair; and here is the place for ‘‘ the archbishop of 
Baltimore’’ to interpose his ‘‘ jurisdiction.” 

Another correspondent informs us that a pamphlet is being pre- 
pared by a competent hand—which will develope the whole affair. 
We are glad of it. No honest course fears the light. Let the public 
hear the truth, And it is high time that the unnatural and hypo- 
critical pretensions, and the gross and constant enormities prac- 


tised under their veil, were fully exposed to public contempt and 
detestation. 





A FEW MORE WORDS ABOUT PRISONS FOR WOMEN. 


Savannah, Oct. 10th, 1839. 

GENTLEMEN :—Although at a great distance from you, | have 
heard of your doings; and they meet with my most decided appro- 
bation. An honest, fearless man, in church or state, (provided he 
be intelligent and prudent withal,) is a desideratum in these days of 
truckling policy, and culpable taciturnity. 

Toll the bell, sound the trumpet, spring the rattle, and shout from 
the house-top, that the people may know and feel the weighty obli- 
gations binding upon them to resist the claims of priestly domination. 
There is a point beyond which the votaries of female oppression 
dare not pass; all the blood will rush toward the heart, and with 
one convulsive struggle, throw off the load. 

I respect even the prejudices of the man that marches boldly up 
to the citadel of ‘‘ spiritual wickedness,” though it be “in high 
places,”’ and pledges himself to its entire demolition. 

You are, Messrs. Editors, ‘‘ treading out the corn,’”’ and I am 
not surprised that you should refuse most positively to be muzzled 
on any terms. There is a certain class in almost every community 
who “will not come to the light, lest their deeds should be re- 
proved.” If they will not come to the light, we must reverse the 
order of things a little, and bring the light to them. 

I perceive you are determined to wipe the papistical dish that is 
spread out before you. Will you please, after you shall have done 
so, to show us the rag, and then turn the dish ‘up-side-down,” for 
there may be as much filth deneath it, as there is upon it. 

I have been waiting with some anxiety to hear the resu!t of the 
Olevia Neal case, and was aware of the efforts which would be re- 
sorted to in order to prove her insane. And was she indeed insane? 
Not altogether so, according to the showing of five medical gentle- 
men. She is what they are pleased to calla mono-maniac. This is 
a new word, it is not in ourvocabulary. I wonder it did not occur 
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to these sons of Esculapius, that as they were submitting a certifi- 
cate for the inspection of the people, it would be best to address 
them in their own language. Technicalities are out of place here. 

In our country, female character must be held sacred, and every 
thing that is calculated to infringe upon their liberty, and honour 
should be met with the most prompt resistance. We arethe guard- 
ans of the weaker sex, and Jet that man’s name perish from the earth, 
who would plead for their vile seducers or oppressors. For my 
own part, I would not desire to live in that community where the 
name of woman ts disregarded, her rights trampled upon, or her 
wrongs winked at. 

Nunneries are cages built by priests. Are they filled with clean, 
or un-clean birds? Let history answer the question. We aver that 
taking all the circumstances of the case into the account, the par- 
ties concerned must lay themselves open to corruption. They 
tempt the Devil to tempt them. Did Paul, James, John, or even 
Peter himself, build prisons for females? We know that Peter 
was a married man, and it had been much to the credit of his re- 
puted successors if they had been married alse. St. Paul says, 
[ Cor. ix. 5, ‘* Have we not power to lead about a sister, a wife, as 
well as other apostles?” He takes it for granted that they had ; 
but he no where says ‘‘ We have power to drag them about.”— 
Much less does he say, we have power to lock them up In prison, 
put the key in our pocket, and visit them when we please, and do 
with them as we please. If, therefore, these venerable men had 
no power to drag about, or lock upa wile, 1. e., a woman whom 
they might claim as their own property, who gives our modern 
Irish, Dutch, and French priests power to come here and lock up 
in prison for their accommodation, our native born, American wo- 
men, who are not their wives? We protest against such abominable 
usurpation, ‘Those females are detained contrary to their will, or 
they are not. If they are not, why refuse to let them be interro- 
gated, and examined upon the subject? Nay, why do not the 
priests demand, for their own credit sake, that such an examination 
shall frequently, and statedly take place? If they are forcibly de- 
tained, 1 call upon the legal authorities of the land, to come to 
their rescue. I call upon every man that has a republican heart, 
yet beating in his bosom, to feel for their sad ease, Nay, I call 
upon heaven and earth to avenge their wrongs. 

This entire nunnery system was concocted in the dark ages of 
ignorance and of superstition. It has the mark of the beast in its 
forehead. It is a disgrace to the land. It is at variance with the 
genius and spirit of our government and institutions. It is wither- 
ing to female reputation. It is disgusting to reason, repulsive to 
philosophy, decrading to human nature, ‘and offensive to our com: 
mon Christianity. 

Oh! Sirs, the cries of those hapless, hopeless, beings, that were 
forced away from the Convent in Aisquith street, under cover of 
night, are now ringing in my ears; they haunt me; my very soul 
is pained within me, and | am ready to ask, what has become of 

the spirit of our fathers? 
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Let the question be put. Who are these nuns? The answer 
is, they are our daughters, or sisters. Push the enquiry to the 
very door of the priest’s habitation. What have you been doing 
with these feeble women? Where have you conveyed them? 
Will it be answered, it is none of your business? Our reply is, it 
is our business, and we will let you know it, and make you feel it, 
gentlemen. ‘ But those individuals wish to stay where they are. 
They entered, and now remain voluntarily. They are treated with 
tenderness and respect.” Just convince us of all this, and we 
have done; but pardon us, gentlemen, if we should require better 
evidence of these facts than your. mere words. We must have ocu- 
lar demonstration ; nothing else will do. We must not heal this 
hurt of the daughters of our people slightly. If we do, ‘‘ the stones 
shall cry out of the wall, and the beam out of the timber,” shall 
witness against us. 

You are right Sirs, in the positions which you have assumed. If 
know you are right, and therefore you have no reason to be ashamed 
of the cause in which you have embarked. They may call me (for 
aught [ care,) a mono-maniae, and you, (by leaving out the left 
limb of the m,) ano, no, maniac; but this should not stop us from 
the course of duty. Public opinion, which is the vehicle and organ 
of legislative omnipotence, must be enlightened, for in its illumin- 
ation under God is our only safety. 

I have no prejudice against Roman Catholics as men and women; 
many of them are very clever people ; but against the bloated and 
overgrown privileges of their priesthood, 1 would most solemnly 
and deliberately enter my protest. Do with this as you please. 


I am, yet with great respect, 


James SEWELL. 
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What is the evidence necessary to authenticate a religious system pro- 
fessing to be of divine origin ? 

No one who believes in the existence of a Supreme Intelligent 
Creator, can reasonably deny, that he could make a direct com- 
munication of his will to man, tf he so pleased. Such a revelation 
is, therefore, not impossible. And what is termed the ordinary 
course of Providence in this world, must necessarily form but a 
small part of those vast plans by which the univeise is governed ; 
and hence, for all we know tothe contrary, the established method 
of communication between the Supreme Being and his intelligent 
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creatures in other worlds may be that of direct verbal intercourse. 
It is, therefore, not improbable, that he who planted the ear should 
speak unto it—that he who formed the understanding and the heart, 
should instruct them in the knowledge and love of himself. 

That a supernatural revelation of moral and religious truth is de- 
sirable; is often realized, in the highest degree, even by him, who 
in the pride of his intellect, is unwilling to receive knowledge, in 
any other way, than by original discovery. For when the philoso- 
pher, in his self-sufficiency, explores the physical world, in search 
of spiritual knowledge, or pursues, with joyous expectancy, the 
phantoms of his own imagination, mistaking their rial forms for 
the solidity of moral truth, he soon discovers the delusion, and his 
jaded spirit turns from the pursuit, a prey to the consuming flame 
of unsatisfied, insatiable craving for knowledge—doubly unhappy 
—possessing too much discernment to be deceived by manifest er- 
ror—too little penetration to perceive that religious truth Is dis- 
coverable, neither in the constitution of the material universe, nor 
in the vain conceits of metaphysical speculation. 

Where is the philosophic rejector of revelation that has not fre- 
quently experienced the bitter disappointment which results from 
the study of nature alone ? Where is the reflecting man, who, feeling 
the insufficiency of-natural science, to satisfy all the desires of his 
never dying soul, is not ‘almost persuaded’ to embrace revealed 
religion, in order that he may at once enjoy that full assurance of 
faith which is so congenial to the truly philosophic mind, and 
which results alone froma cordial reception of the truth, as wit- 
nessed by him “ who speaks that which he knows, and testifies 
that which he has seen.”’ 

With the man who perceives the peculiar adaptation of revealed 
religion to the wants and circumstances of human nature, the first 
and most rational proceeding is, to enquire BY WHAT CRITERION 
HE MAY ASCERTAIN, WHICH OF ALL THOSE EXISTING IN THE WORLD 
IS THE RELIGION GIVEN BY INSPIRATION OF Gop? And more than 
one true religion is inconceivable ; for God, who is the creator of 
the universe, and also its moral governor and judge, cannot be sup- 
posed to be the author of that absurdity and confusion which ne- 
cessarily result from a plurality of religious systems. 

In examining the present question, it is not necessary to enquire 
in what way our all-wise maker might have created us, so as not to 
need a revelation, or why our duty is not discoverable in the phe- 
nomena of the physical world around us; or why He has rendered 
it necessary for us to be instructed at all? With these questions 
mortals have nought to do. We know, however, that we are cre- 
ated ignorant; but with the capacity for acquiring knowledge, to- 
gether with the liability of being deceived in its acquisition. And 
hence, the importance of the correct answer to the present inqui- 
ry. It will enable us, at once, to recognize the the truth of God, 
discriminating it from the inventions and opinions of men. 

Should a man of unimpeachable morality command me, in the 
name of God, to resign all my earthly possessions, and to go forth 
with him to relieve the distresses of my fellow creatures, and to 
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have received from heaven, at the same time telling me that I 
should be opposed and persecuted by the world in the discharge 
of these duties, but promising eternal happiness in a future life as 
the reward of my obedience, and threatening eternal misery in 
case of disobedience, it would be my duty, before I believed and 
obeyed him, to ask, by what authority doest thou these things, and 
who gave thee this authority ? What sign showest thou? With no 
other testimonials than his previous good character, and the un- 
doubted purity of his motives and doctrine, I should certainly not 
regard him as a divine messenger. For the fact of being a good man 
is no evidence of inspiration. And the doctrine, how excellent so- 
ever, when compared with my previous knowledge, may be no more 
than is discoverable by any man of superior intellectual endow- 
ments ; excellence of doctrine alone is, therefore, no evidence that 
a system of religion is of divine origin. 

Suppose he should then, constantly affirm that God had taught 
him the doctrine, and had commanded him to teach others, and 
that he had the most undoubted assurance of the divinity of his 
mission. Now it would be difficult not to attend to such an indi- 
vidual, especially if he had previously established his character for 
veracity ; nevertheless, | ought not to feel obligated to obey him as 
a divine teacher. His affirmation would not be positive proof, and 
the fullest assurance existing in his mind would be no evidence to 
me: because his consciousness, how distinct soever to himself would 
be wholly intangible to my perceptions. I should, therefore, be 
reasonable in requiring a palpable interposition of God, attesting 
his divine commission. The natural operation of my mind would 
be to desire and expect some ezternal evidence (vf which I must 
be competent to judge,) establishing a correspondence between the 
Creator and this, his professed messenger. 

Suppose, again, | being ignorant of astronomy, he should by the 
proper calculations, foretell an eclipse: Or taking advantage of 
my ignorance of the laws of caloric, he should produce ignition 
simply by friction, and require me on this evidence to receive his 
message as divine. Doubtless I should be greatly staggered at this 
extraordinary knowledge and power, and, perhaps, like the mass of 
mankind, regarding an incomprehensible argument as conclusive, I 
should adopt his religion as of divine origin. But, by this kind 
of evidence, I ought not be throughly convinced, for being unac- 
quainted with the matter, I could not be competent to determine 
whether or not these wonderful things were the result of scientific 
research. But, supposing [ remained incredulous after this mani- 
festation of superior power, nothing could produce in my mind the 
full assurance of conviction, but @ manifest suspension, or control of 
some law of nature, with the ordinary operation of which I am per- 
fectly familar. | | 

Suppose, lastly, that the man, in the midst ofa raging storm should 
command the winds and the waves to be still, and there should im- 
mediately ensue a perfect calm; or by a word give sight to a man 
whom every body knew to have been born blind; or by a mere 
command, restore to life a man whom I knew to have been dead 
several days. In opposition to this evidence, no doubt could stand. 
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This would be an indubitable interposition of the God of nature, 
and I should know that if I did not obey this man, it would be at 
my peril. ‘The evidence of his divine commission would be such 
as a man of the meanest capacity could perceive and appreciate ; 
for the experience of all has rendered it absolutely certain that there 
is no efficiency in an earthly voice to calm the boisterous elements ; 
nor any power in the expression of a human mandate to restore the 
dead to life. When, therefore, a religious system is thus authen- 
ticated, its divine origin is manifest ; and to its revealer we would 
be constrained to say—‘‘ Master, we know that thou art a teacher 
come from God ; for no man can do these miracles that thou doest, 
except God be with him.” 

This then, is the kind of evidence necessary to authenticale 
a divine revelation. Not the veracity of the messenger, nor the 
excellence of the doctrine—but miracles of common apprehen- 
sion, wrought avowedly to seal the commission of a divine instruct- 
or; miracles, which are manifest suspensions of those natural 
laws, with the ordinary course of which, men of common under- 
standing, are supposed to be acquainted. 

To object to the argument from miracles on the ground of their 
being impossible, is manifestly absurd ; for the Being who created the 
physical universe, and who sustains it by his power, can undoubt- 
edly control, reverse, or suspend its operations at pleasure. Nor is 
there in the nature of a miracle, any thing improbable. It is in 
itself nothing more than a temporary suspension, or control of a 
natural law, not in order to correct any error In the original con- 
stitution of nature, but to accomplish an extraordinary and im- 
portant moral purpose, which, humanly speaking, could not be ac- 
complished in any other way. If we admit that a knowledge of 
true religion is essential to man as a responsible being, it is mani- 
fest that this religion must be either discoverable by him in the ex- 
ercise of his natural powers, or it must be the subject of express 
revelation. But the knowledge of true religion, is not naturally 
discoverable, it must, therefore, be the subject of direct revelation ; 
and revelation in any is miraculous, whether it be immediately com- 
municated to every individual, or promulged mediately by commis- 
sioned agents. Hence, the probability of miracles is in direct 
proportion to the desirableness and necessity of a supernatural re- 
velation of religion. 

And, moreover, the peculiar circumstances of man render mira- 
cles necessary. He is confessedly a sinner, alieniated from God ; 
and without controversy, afraid to hold a personal intercourse with 
him. But unless he be restored to the favor of his Creator, he 
must be miserable forever; and that restoration is to be effected 
only by learning and obeying the Divine will. How, then, can he 
be assured of the veracity of the individual who professes to be the 
ambassador of mercy from his righteously offended Maker, if, to 
his ministerial credentials be not affixed the inimitable signet of 
heaven ? 

_Admitting the antecedent possibility of miracles, and being in 
circumstances which render such divine interpositions necessary 
it is exceedingly inconsistent to reject the testimony of competent 
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witnesses concerning them. The testimony of plain, sincere men, 
that a miracle was wrought in their presence, is as credible as that 
concerning any other uncommon event, which, so far as we are 
capable of judging, is rendered probable by the nature of the case. 
But, with especial reference to the Christian religion, the evidence 
of its inspiration does not rest alone on the miracles wrought at its 
first promulgation, and merely the record of which has been trans- 
mitted to succeeding generations. Its inspiration is proved, like- 
wise, by a miracle so peculiar and unexceptionable in its character, 
that all men, every where, in the successive generations of the 
race may be eye-witnesses of its performance. ‘This miracle is a 
miracle of knowledge; and consists in a series of prophecies, uttered 
by different individuals, in different ages of the world, concerning all 
the more important events, from the creation to the end of time. 
These prophecies, so far as accomplished, form a striking counter- 
part to the history of the world, as transmitted to us by indubitable 
record. And since they were delivered so many ages before their 
accomplishment, the events predicted were necessarily beyond the 
reach of unassisted human foresight ; and, consequently, each suc- 
cessive fulfilment will but accumulate the evidence of their di- 
vine original, together with that of the religious system, with which 
they ase inseparably connected. 

From the view here taken of miracles, namely, that they are in- 
terpositions of the Supreme Being, for the purpose of authenticating 
a system of religion, it is manifest, that a false religion cannot be 
thus authenticated ; forthe propagation of error is inconsistent with 
the moral perfections of the Deity. The objection, therefore, that 
a false prophet may work miracles to prove his doctrine, and de- 
ceive mankind, is sufficiently refuted by its absurdity. 

In conclusion, we remark that a religious system, in order to 
establish its claims of divinity, needs but present the external 
authenticating evidence of miracles and prophecy. Of this evi- 
dence every responsible man is amply qualified to judge. It lies 
level with his capacities, and requires no other intellectual exercise 
than that employed in the ordinary affairs of life. If, then, a man 
reject areligion thus authenticated, because he disapproves of some 
of its doctrines, and cannot understand others; is he not as unrea- 
sonable as the invalid, who being ignorant of physic, refuses the 
medicine because it is unpalatable, and because he cannot perceive 
in what manner it will accomplish his cure? The fact is, man is 
not antecedently qualified to pronounce upon the subjects of re- 
vealed religion ; if he were so, his knowledge would be such as to 
render revelation unnecessary; but, the very term ravelation pre- 
supposes him ignorant of matters to be revealed. 

We say not, that the external evidence is all that should be given, 
in proof of a religion ; but we say that it is all that should be asked. 
It is alone sufficient to establish the divinity of religion, and, there- 
fore, when a religion is presented to us thus authenticated, we are 
to lay aside our cavils and prejudices, and with docility and reve- 
rence, believe implicitly, as the infallible word of God, every doc- 
trine contained m the revelation. Should any part meet our ap- 
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probation, as being peculiarly adapted to the wants of our nae 
ture, or by which we can perceive and appreciate the supe- 
rior excellence of the revelation itself, every such circumstance 
should call forth our gratitude to the Revealer, who, in addition to 
the external evidence sufficient to authenticate the revelation, does 
in his wisdom and goodness afford this gratifying confirmation of 
our faith. 

It is obvious that these remarks have a special reference to the 
Christian religion, since it is the only religious system which is aus 
thenticated by the kind and degree of evidence here shown to be 
necessary for such a purpose. That its first teachers wrought mie 
racles, and delivered prophecies, is a matter of historical record ; 
and is as susceptible of moral demonstration, as any events whate 
ever, of which we have not been eye witnesses. That the prophe- 
cies of the Bible are, at this time, receiving their accomplishment, 
is a fact of which any one may be assured, who will take the trou- 
ble to make himself acquainted with the present state of the world. 
And this kind of evidence has been accessable to all men in every 
age of the world, from the delivery of the first prophecy, shortly 
after the creation, to the present time ; and it will continue till time 
shall cease, a universal and perpetual miracle in proof of the divine 
origin of Christianity. 

But our beneficent Creator, doubtless, to strengthen the‘faith of 
believers, while infidels should be left utterly without excuse, has 
graciously afforded the strongest confirmation of his religion in its 
exalted excellence compared with every other religious system. 
‘Indeed it is ‘ sui generis.’ Its laws alone, are universal. It alone 
appeals to reason and its own practical results in proof of its supe- 
riority. Alone it is forbearing. It alone places universal bene- 
ficence above partial love, and selfish gratification. Italone is ad- 
dressed to our superior nature, giving the highest exercise to the 
highest faculties.’”’ It alone raises men above the beggarly ele- 
ments of the world ; and while it excites every holy aspiration after 
a glorious immortality, at the same time sanctifies the soul and 
renders it ‘‘ meet to be a partaker of the inheritance with the saints 
in light.” So that those who deny the divine origin of all revela- 
tion, have not been unwilling to admit that if God had given a re- 
velation to man at all, it would have been the religion of Jesus 
Christ. 

The Christian religion then, presenting the same hopes, fears, 
and threatenings to all, and inculcating principles, which, if uni- 
versally adopted, would establish peace and righteousness through- 
out the earth, possesses a high claim to an attentive consideration. 
Is it not then, the duty of all, at least to examine the Scriptures 
whether these things be so? 

R. 
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Joun Bunyan anp Lorp Mans¥FrieLp—Law AND GOSPEL AGAINST 
-Papism. 


Messrs. Eprtors,—I have been a subscriber to your valuable and 
independent magazine for some years, and read your communi- 
cations with much satisfaction—have, at times, supposed that the 
commencement of the 33d chapter of Ezekiel had operated with 
some force upon your minds; and like Luther, Knox, and many 
other truly enlightened worthies, of fearless and independent spi- 
rits, who, when they saw the enemies to religion and true liberty 
approaching, feared not to raise the trumpet, and give the neces- 
sary alarm, 

The information you communicate should, in my estimation, be 
freely circulated, spread far and wide—the blast of the trumpet 
should be heard, and attended to, throughout our free and happy 
country, if we have any desire that our blessings should descend 
to our children. Asa country and people, we are exalted by a 
gracious Providence in mercies, blessings, and privileges far 
above most nations of the earth. Tyrants envy our exalted and 
happy state; and the tyranny of the Jesuits, the most cruel and op- 
pressive of all tyrannies, is, I fear, employed to crush our free insti- 
tutions and liberties. What other object is contemplated in send- 
ing from Europe so large amount of money to this country, to es- 
tablish seminaries (so called) and buildings of one kind or another, 
(called religious,) and what are the armies of Roman Catholic 
priests sent here for, but with an endeavor to sap the foundation 
of our liberties, and bring us into Roman vassalage? Let the re- 
flecting seriously contemplate these movements before it is too late. 
The great and glorious American revolution was conducted on 
sound principles, and enlightened the whole civilized world; light 
is gone forth, no power on earth can conceal it; and a severe and 
most artful struggle is now progressing—light and liberty are oppos- 
ed to darkness and tyranny—and the secret tyranny of the Church of 
Rome (I would call it the political junto at Rome,) is most con- 
spicuous in the struggle. I truly rejoice to hear that the poor 
helpless nun received the protection she was so fully entitled to in 
our free country (or, in truth in any country in the world,) and pre- 
served from being dragged again to her confinement, but let us 
ask what would have been her present situation, or what would 
now be the situation of those who were the helpers of the helpless, 
the protectors of a woman in distress, had the case occurred where 
papists had full control? and in the neighborhood of an inquisition? 

The question iseasily answered; I shudder to think of it; itis no 
light or trifling consideration; let us be abundantly thankful that 
we are not yet so degraded ; that the inquisition is not yet in our 
immediate neighborhood; had it been so, the poor nun and all of 
you, gentlemen, who interested yourselves on her behalf, would 
have been snug enough by this time, and under the kind care of 
those whose tender mercies are cruelty. 

In your last number you request the sentiments of thinking men, 
relative to the popish religion, and the danger of tolerating it in any 
free state. In my reading I have met with the opinions of good 
old John Bunyan and Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, pertaining to 
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the subject of popery; which I send you, copied verbatim. The 
extract is from a London edition of Bunyan’s Works, published in 
1736, vol. i, page 352. Lord Mansfield’s opinion was given in his 
charge to the jury, on the important trial of George Gordon, esq. 
for high treason, in 1781, taken in short hand by Joseph Gurney. 

John Bunyan was neither pope, cardinal, nor archbishop, not 
possessed of much of the wisdom of this world, that puffeth up— 
yet nevertheless, was a true scriptural bishop, enlightened liberally 
with the wisdom that cometh from above, and the teaching of the 
Holy Ghost ; to him it was given to know the mystery of the king- 
dom of God. He says—‘ Antichrist is the adversary of Christ ; 
‘‘an adversary really, a friend pretendedly, so then Antichrist is 
‘one that is against Christ, one that is for Christ, and one that is 
** contrary to him, (and this is that mystery of iniquity, 2d Thesa- 
‘‘lonians, 2 and 7,) against him in deed, for him in word, and con- 
‘trary to him in practice. Antichrist is so proud as to go before 
‘‘ Christ, so humble as to pretend to come after him, and so auda- 
** clous as to say that himselfishe. Antichrist will cry up Christ ; 
** Antichrist will cry down Christ; Antichrist will proclaim that 
‘* himself is one above Christ. Antichrist is the man of sin, the 
‘** son of perdition ; a beast, hath two horns like a lamb, but speaks 
‘fas adragon. Christ is the Son of God; Antichrist is the son of 
‘hell. Christ is holy, meek, and forbearing ; Antichrist is wicked, 
‘** outrageous, and exacting. Christ seeketh the good of the soul ; 
‘* Antichrist seeks his own avarice and revenge. Christ is content 
‘to rule by his word; Antichrist saith the word is not sufficient. 
‘* Christ prefereth his Father’s will above heaven and earth; Anti- 
‘‘ christ prefereth himself and his traditions above all that is written, 
*‘ or that is called God, or worshipped. Christ hath given us such 
‘‘laws and rules as are helpful and healthful to the soul; Antichrist 
‘‘ seeketh to abuse those rules to our hurt and destruction.” 

For the present we leave the good sayings of Bishop Bunyan 
and insert the opinion of Lord Mansfield, who, in his charge to the 
jury, before mentioned, says— 

**Thus much let me say, it is most injurious to say this bill, 
‘* called Sir George Saville’s, isa toleration of popery. I cannot 
‘deny that where the safety of the state is not concerned, my opin- 
‘ion is, that men should not be punished for mere matter of con- 
‘science, and barely worshipping God in their own way; but 
‘‘ where what is alleged as matter of conscience, is dangerous or 
* prejudicial to the state, which is the case of popery, the safety of 
‘the state is the supreme law, and an erroneous religion, so far 
‘‘as upon principles of sound policy that safety requires, ought to 
‘* be restrained and prohibited ; no good man has ever defended the 
‘‘many penal laws against papists upon another ground; but this 
‘bill is not a toleration, it only takes away the penalties of one 
‘act out of many.”’ 

I have written out my paper—if any part of this communication, 
with any correction or alteration you may be pleased to give it, is 


worth your receiving, or will add the weight of a feather to a good 
cause, it is much at your service.* 


Baltimore County, Oct. 15, 1839. 





[* The author of the foregoing letter is an Evangelical Baptist—one of our oldest citizens and 
Christians,—([Eprs. } 
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{SNOTICES, RECEIPTS, ACCOUNTS, ANSWERS TO LETTERS, &c. 


Octroser 17—NovemsBer 28,—William Michael, of Belle- Air, Md., left 
directions at the office, to stop his subscription, at the end of the vear. If 
our books are correct, Mr. M. owes us for the current year.—We have 
received $10, and a very kind letter (published in the present No.) from 
Rev'd J. Sewell, of Savannah, Geo.; which pays for himself for 1840, and 
for Rev. J. W. ‘Tally, Dr. James Morell, and Dr. Richardson, new sub- 
scribers, all of the same place, for one year, beginning with Sept. °39; the 
back No.’s sent to them.—G. A. D. Clark, Cumberland, Md., paid $2,50 
to Mr. Owen, and got the back No.’s, from Jan’y ’39.—Col James Patter- 
son, Mountjoy, P. O., Lancaster Co. Pa. $5, for °39 and ’40.—Rev. Charles 
P. Cummins, Dickinson P. O, Cumberland Co. Pa. name added and $2,50 
paid for one year, commencing with Nov. ’39—Rev. J. H. Grier, Lycoming 
Co. Pa., $2,50, for 1840.—John Ralston, Chester Co. Pa., $2,50, for 1840.— 
Rev. Alexantier Boyd, Bald Eagle P.O. Clinton Co, Pa., name added from 
Jan’y *39, and back No’s sent.—Rev. Wm. J. Gibson, Hollidaysburgh, 
Pa., name added, and back No’s from Jan’y sent.—Rev. R. Steel, and 
Jonas Wyman, of Abingdon, Pa., $2,50 each for 1839, and the subscrip- 
tion of the latter to be stopped at the end of this year.—Received from 
Mr. Wm. 8. Martin, of Phila., the following sums, viz: for L. R. Ashurst, 
of Pa. $2,50; Rev. Samuel Hodge, Shiloah, Tenn., $2,50; Ananias Platt, 
Esq. of Albany, N. Y. $2, 50; Rev. John H. Redington, of Moscow, N. 
Y., $2,50. We have also received Mr. Redington’s letter, of Oct. 18, and 
have credited him as per said letter, up to the end of the year 1840 in full; 
and have sent the No’s for September and October, which had miscarried, 
a second time.—Rev. ‘Thomas Aitkin, Sparta, Livingston Co, N. Y. name 
added from November *39.—In answer to the memorandum given to us, 
by Mr. L. H. Williams, in regard to the subscription of Col. James Mc- 
Keehan of Cumberland Co. Pa., we have to say, that in Jan’y, 1838, the 
P. M. of JVewville inclosed us $1, with directions to send the Magazine to 
Col. J. McK, to that place; and it was sent there for about a year and a 
half, when we received a notice from the P. M., to change the direction 
to West Hill, to which place it has gone regularly since. So the matter 
appears on our books; and if correct, there is due us the sum of $4, in 
full, till the end of this year.— Rev. J. Mason, of Bridesburg, near Phila., 
$2,50.—Rev. Peyton Harrison, Martinsburg, Va., $5, for two years’ sub- 
scription.—Received through James Shanklin, Esq., P. M1. Union, Va. $5, 
from Rev. D. R. Preston, the statement of his account will be given in a 
future No.—Ree’d. $5 from Rev. J. L. Montgomery, of St. Francisville, 
La. $2,50 for himself, and $2,50 for Rev. Jahleel Woodbridge, Baton 
Rouge, La., and the Nov. No, sent, as requested.—The name of H. D. 
Kellogg, Woodville, Mi., added to our list from Nov. The politeness of 
W. A. Sheldon, Esq P. M. St. Francisville, La. is gratefully acknowledg- 
ed.—Rec’d $5 from Mr. G. G. White, P. M, Oxford, O., and credit given 
agreeably to his request, for the sum remaining in his hands, to the follow- 
ing individuals : $2 to W. H. Robertson, for 1839; $5 to T. B. Creery, for 
1838 and ’$39; and $3 to R. H. Smith, for 89. The subscriptions of Messrs. 
Smith and Creery to be discontinued at the end of the year.—The direc- 
tion of Thomas F. Swim, changed to Somerville, Butler Co., Pa.—Ree’d 
$5 from Joseph Henry Lumpkin, Esq., Lexington, Ga., for 1838 and 739. 

WE HAVE THE AUTHORITY Of one of the most respectable Protestants 
in Baltimore, for saying that the Nun, Orevia Neat, is confined in the 
Maryland Hospital, under the care of the Romish JVuns, called Sisters of 
Charity ; and that she is exceedingly desirous of being set at liberty. The 
person on the authority of whose unquestioned truth this statement is made, 
had the fact from the lips of the Nun herself!!! Do we live in a land of 
laws? Is the spirit of Protestant freedom dead in this commonwealth ? 
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